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There’s a profit for you 


in good earnings for us 


An important point about good telephone 
earnings is the way they yield a profit to the 
telephone user. 


It is only through good earnings that we 
can do the research and the long-pull plan- 
ning that improve your service and keep 
down the price you pay for it. 


Sure, there have been increases in the 
price of telephone service just as in every- 
thing else. But they would have been far 
greater if we had not been able to absorb 
some part of our own increases in cost 
through technological advances and econ- 


omies in operation. 
NEW AND BETTER SERVICES for telephone users 


Without adequate telephone company will come from the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
invention of the Transistor, a major scientific 


profits you wouldn’t have the kind of serv- breakthrough. This mighty mite of electronics, 


ss : hich can amplify electric signals up to 100,000 
i ’d like. re v bs ages 4 
oat day d like. And the chances are ating times, will play a big part in push-button teleph- 


good you’d be paying more for an inferior ony, for example. The Transistor has been 


made possible by basic physical research of the 
brand than yo ew for the best tele- kind that can only be undertaken by a progressive 


phone service in the whole world. business with good earnings over the long pull. 
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™ Epitor’s CORNE 


HIS space in the January issue 

contained comment about the 
perils that could arise from a pre- 
occupation with office machines as 
machines. It was suggested that 
the very speed and productivity of 
these devices tended to obscure the 
fact that they are nothing more 
than willing slaves—high-grade 
morons that require careful super- 
vision and detailed instructions. 

Several readers disagreed, label- 
ing my observations ‘negative’ 
and “incomplete.” 

Well, one man’s facts are an- 
other’s nonsense, It was, therefore, 
quite comforting to hear an un- 
assailable authority assail the mis- 
use of electronic computers and 
other beguiling management tech- 
niques. At Illinois Institute of 
Technology’s annual Industrial 
Management Engineering Confer- 
ence, Dr. John M. Alliderige, *he 
highly respected Cornell professor 
and management consultant, 
warned that management is be- 
coming lost in a maze of mathe- 
matics and in ever-greater com- 
plexity. 


Mighty Mimics 


He described the massive flow 
of information as “detailed mimi- 
cry” and noted that “the larger 
the computers, the faster they get, 
the more detailed the mimicry, and 
the more attention is spent on the 
noises rather than the signals.” 

He then delivered this block- 
buster: “Mlassive computer simu- 
lations, overwhelmingly detailed 
data-processing systems, and high- 
ly refined mathematical models 
can be blocks to progress, both in 
the money they can cost and the 
knowledge they can retard by all 
that clutter.” 

What has the good professor so 
exercised is righteous anxiety over 
the misuse of powerful tools and 
the proportionate downgrading the 
importance of human intelligence, 
toil and, yes, even tears. He called 
for insights, not onslaughts in 
which the computer is used as a 
bludgeon. 

Complexity for complexity’s 
sake will not be easy to eschew for 
a couple of powerful reasons. One 
is the condition common to the 
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twentieth century: the availability 
through scientific development of 
tools and techniques that exceed 
man’s ability to make intelligent 
use of them. 

The other is the addiction of 
many American  businessmen- 
especially at the staff and/or 
middle-management level—to fads 
and gimcracks. Somewhat more 
innocent examples of this faddism 
are Taylor’s “scientific manage- 
ment,” “human relations,” psy- 
chological testing and, for the lack 
of a better word, “consultantitis.” 

Every informed, baianced per- 
son will agree that Frederick Tay- 
lor made useful contributions to 
management, that the old master- 
servant concept of employee rela- 
tions was dangerously obsolete, 
that psychological tests are essen- 
tial for sound employee selection, 
or that the broad experience and 
objective viewpoint of a good con- 
sultant firm are frequently worth 
ten times its fee, however huge. 


Keeping Balanced 


As in all things, moderation and 
proper application are essential. 
Those of us who are anxious that 
American businessmen take ad- 
vantage of the electronic computer 
fear that immoderate reliance and 
improper use may delay the day 
when this machine comes into its 
own. The “hardware” is ready. 
The “art” of its use is not so wide- 
spread. 

Some years ago I rode up to 
West Point on a Hudson River 
boat to see a football game. The 
old scow drew only a few feet of 
water so its great freeboard and 
superstructure made it somewhat 
unstable. As various points of in- 
terest were passed, passengers 
would crowd the rail. To keep his 
craft from capsizing, the skipper 
would signal with a_ whistle. 
Whereupon everybody would rush 
over to the other side. 

The danger of management fads 
is that they can lead to disillusion- 
ment and eventual abandonment 
of helpful tools and techniques. 


Chloe ef Johnson 
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entire set of parts and carbon because there’s no tenting or in neater square packs results 
feeds, naturally and in perfect align- peaking, and both sides flow freely from still another advantage—Moore’s 
ment, around the writing platen. in natural, flexible movement. unique way of perforating the sets. 


This Moore ‘first’—a brand new concept—results in new 
forms-handling efficiency for users of continuous marginal 


punched forms. The revolutionary new dimension is the THE SECRET 


‘ , OF SPEEDIFLEX 
flex-cut carbon. It acts as a flexible bond between the vari- 
[Malou el-]a6-m-la-m elelalel-re 
ous parts, and allows the Speediflex unit to flow naturally together by flex- 


carbons, allowing flex 


without ‘tenting’ or ‘peaking,’ aligning at the point of 


vility in movement 
writing for perfect part-to-part register. This great new iis that has ne 
form introduces many other forms-handling benefits. For er cet 
a demonstration, look up the Moore man in the telephone 

directory or write the nearest Moore office. 


patented product of Moore Business Forms, Inc 





Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, 
Texas; Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- — 


out the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean and ppoots 
Central America. ; 
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LETRERg 


Five Big Problems 


In the world of management it is 
very lonely at the summit. Few 
know how onerous and burdensome 
are the responsibilities of the man at 
the top. 

This burden is due to the necessity 
of the manager having— 


To think and plan 
To manage 

To imspire 

To reward or punish 


To replace or renew 


Management is not alone in their 
obligation to think but their 
thoughts have special characteris- 
tics. They have to think out instruc- 
tions and this means posing ques- 
tions and finding answers. They 
must, therefore, find the right ques- 
tions to ask. 

A man of action must turn from 
the bustle of: current activity and 
initiate and evaluate plans for the 
future. This demands a complete 
change in his mental character and 
outlook. There is no great strain in 
switching from problem to problem 
in the same group, but to change 
from active to passive; to resolve 
forces and possibilities that may be 
crystallized or focused into precise, 
workable, and profitable plans—all 
this requires mental and moral 
qualities. 

The interdependence of strategy, 
tactics, logistics, and leadership 
clearly imposes mental and normal 
management burdens which can only 
be carried with efficiency and com- 
fort by the few. If ways of relieving 
this strain can be found, then a large 
number of good managers will per- 
form with at least equal merit but 
over a longer period and with great- 
er comfort. 

The second burden is that manage- 
ment has to manage. To do this ef- 
ficiently the manager must have 
knowledge, experience, decision, and 
authority. 

Third, management must inspire. 
This is the essence of true leader- 
ship. It presupposes intense personal 
conviction. 

To enthuse others the manager 
himself must burn with undeniable 
enthusiasm. 

It is obvious that such dynamic 
management demands the vigour 
and confidence of youth. Either the 
older men in management must re- 
tain or recapture these capacities, or 


they must step aside in favour of 
younger men. 

To produce the fullest result the 
manager must have a complete mas- 
tery of communication. But in addi- 
tion to ensuring that his communi- 
cations are received, understood, and 
acknowledged, he should also see 
they are appreciated. This may best 
be achieved by explanations not only 
Officially to his immediate subordi- 
nate managers, but also unofficially 
to the rank one step further down. 

Appreciation that orders are not 
merely the whim of the immediate 
boss adds greatly to the coherence 
of the management team and pre- 
pares the way for the delegation 
which is so desirable but which may 
be unnecessarily dangerous in the 
absence of adequate coherence. This 
“leapfrogging” downwards also 
breeds two-way respect which assists 
in making promotion the relaxed 
exercise it ought to be. 

The fourth burden—the duty to 
reward or punish. There is no task 
more onerous and burdensome than 
that of judging the conduct, capac- 
ity, and performance of another. 
Only those who have experienced 
this situation know with what reluc- 
tance this duty is undertaken. To 
fulfill these duties a manager must 
be mature, knowledgeable, logical, 
calm, and impersonal. He must dif- 
ferentiate between the important 
and trivial, visualize relationships 
between cause and effect, assess per- 
sonality while evaluating perform- 
ance, The evaluation made, he must 
decide the reward or punishment. 

With punishments, all must be 
given with obviously sincere reluc- 
tance. But the manager who is sin- 
cere will always bear some of the 
burden of the punishment for most 
managers are sensitive, imaginative, 
and sympathetic people behind the 
facade of their authority. 

Lastly, the burden of looking to 
the future so that management will 
be in a position—to replace. 

It is clear that management must 
be renewed. It is equally clear that 
business is becoming more and more 
complex. The quality of manage- 
ment must be improved—and this 
will not just happen. 

Furthermore, management must 
display care, patience, and wisdom 
in absorbing recruits into the man- 
agement team. These colts ought to 
be thoroughbreds.—HaAro.Lp WILMOT, 
board chairman, Beyer Peacock 
Group, London, England. 
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BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AT UNITED AIR LINES EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 


REDUCE TRIAL BALANCING TIME 80% 


The seene: Credit union of the first transcontinental airline to fly the new Douglas DC-8 jet 
Mainliner® The jeb: payroll-deduction accounting for its 17,300 members. The equipment: 
Burroughs F-4000 Electronic Accounting Machines with Automatic Reader. The results, in the 
words of E. J. Langel, Credit Union General Manager: “Trial balancing time was reduced 80%. In- 
stead of five extra people working three nights, our staff completes the job in 12 regular working 
hours. We also reduced daily posting time 40%. All this with no system change.” Burroughs—TM 


Credit union or corporation — Burroughs Systems Counselors 
can provide you with result-getting equipment that ranges Burroughs 


from electronic and electro-mechanical accounting machines 

to giant computers. Just call our nearby branch. Or write fos Cc . 

Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. orp or at ion 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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BY Ray E. Brown 


(Part Four of a series on 
the nature of administration) 


UDGMENT is the most prized attribute sought in 
the administrator. It is the attribute most com- 

monly mentioned when references are sought, or 
given, on individuals under consideration for an ad- 
ministrative position. The same is true when people 
discuss the performance of an administrator. 

Under such circumstances judgment is used as a 
covering term that sums up the effectiveness of the 
individual administrator who is being evaluated. It is 
considered as a sort of integration of all the other 
characteristics that the individual possesses. 

The importance assigned to judgment in adminis- 
tration is well placed. The administrator is a prac- 
titioner and all practice depends upon the use of judg- 
ment, This is why one speaks of the judgment exer- 
cised by the practitioner as being something that the 
practitioner uses. It is something that he uses in every 
act that he takes. Judgment is not all that he uses but 
it always guides his use of whatever else he does use. 


All Administrative Acts Contain Judgment 


The pervasive role of judgment is so well recog- 
nized that we tend to evaluate the total adminis- 
trative performance in terms of judgment. Knowing 
that judgment is one element that is always present 
in any act of the administrator, we are likely to 
credit, or blame, all his actions to good, or bad, judg- 
ment. This is never fully correct but it is sufficiently 
descriptive to provide a stranger with an idea of the 
particular administrator’s competence. 

Judgment is the result of a highly complex psycho- 
logical process that has never been clearly defined by 
psychologists. An understanding of the process, how- 
ever, apparently is not necessary in order to exercise 
good judgment. Some individuals consistently demon- 
strate a high level of good judgment and every nor- 
mal individual demonstrates a good bit of it. If this 
latter were not true we could not conduct even our 
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private, everyday affairs. The consequences of judg- 
ment in the private everyday life of the individual 
usually go unnoticed because they do not affect too 
many people in an important way. 

Administrative judgment, on the other hand, is 
much more closely observed because it has important 
consequences on other people. The people affected by 
the administrator’s decisions are not the same people 
all the time. Neither are they the same people from 
the same interest groups each time. They may be sub- 
ordinates, colleagues, superiors, owners, customers, 
and any number of different segments of the public. 
This means that the administrator has a number of 
report cards on his judgment. He is not given credit 
for the good grades on one card if his grade average 
is lowered by poor grades on other cards. Each act 
of the administrator is treated almost the same as a 
final exam. Somebody gives great emphasis to each 
act and even a single error in judgment may wreck 
the administrator’s career. This is one reason why it 
is so important that the administrator exercise good 
judgment even though he does not really know very 
much about the process that produces it. 

While this writer cannot speak with any greater 
authority than the psychologists on the psychological 
mechanisms employed in exercising judgment, he has 
observed closely the various facets on which the fol- 
lowing observations are based. 

In general, there seems to be no close relationship 
between the level of intelligence and the level of 
judgment. Within the range of ordinary intelligence, 
individuals vary widely as to the sort of judgment 
they demonstrate. This variation is doubtlessly due to 
factors other than intelligence. Very high intelligence 
seems to neither raise nor lower the level of judgment 
exhibited by individuals. 

Also, there does not seem to be any positive corre- 
lation between creativity, or inventiveness, and judg- 
ment. Actually,‘ whatever correlation that exists can 
be said to be inverse. There seems to be some likeli- 
hood that the highly creative person will err more 
often in the use of judgment than will the more or- 
dinary person. There are logical reasons why this 
should be true. Persons who are highly creative are 
that way because they strive to see things differently 
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from the way things are usually seen. This means 
they are prone to be out of step with accepted ideas, 
even on matters outside their field of competence, and 
thus their judgment would reflect such out-of-step- 
ness. 


Bad Judgment May Succeed 


The fact that individuals who possess a high level 
of creativity may not score high on judgment is in no 
way a reflection on the importance of those individ- 
uals to the enterprise with which they are associated. 
They are the most precious assets of the enterprise if 
their abilities are meaningfully and productively uti- 
lized in behalf of the enterprise. What it does mean is 
that creativity and judgment are two different things 
and that they may be more incompatible than com- 
patible. Since good judgment is an imperative of good 
administration it suggests that the administrator 
tends to develop a logical, rather than an inventive, 
frame of mind. 

The good administrator, of course, must be imagi- 
native and must possess a high order of conceptual 
skill, But these are putting-together skills, rather 
than discovery skills, and are probably themselves 
important elements of the judgment process. The field 
of industry offers numerous examples to demonstrate 
the dichotomy of creativity and administrative effec- 
tiveness. Seldom has the inventor been able to ad- 
minister successfully the enterprise founded on his 
invention. Often the enterprise is highly successful 
for the short duration that the new product’s su- 
periority outdistances the effects of most any way the 
enterprise might be administered. Later, either 
growth of the enterprise, or of competitive products, 
creates problems that result in loss of administrative 
control and sometimes of ownership. 

The matter of out-of-stepness with generally ac- 
cepted views was mentioned earlier as a coordinate 
of bad judgment. This idea needs more detailed ex- 
amination for it may help to define the difference be- 
tween good and bad judgment in administration. The 
judgment of an individual can be determined only by 
his actions—what he does or does not do in a given 
situation. As will be pointed out later, what an indi- 
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vidual does may not always represent his best judg- 
ment but it represents the only judgment that can be 
evaluated. 

Contrary to what we might think, the degree of 
success of the individual’s action is not the sole de- 
terminant of the evaluation placed on his judgment. 
The administrator of a ship company, for instance, 
may order one of the ships to make a final trip up 
the Great Lakes that will extend beyond the usually 
accepted date for safe, ice-free passage. The fact that 
an unusual break in the weather may have permitted 
the ship to complete the trip will not prevent the act 
from being classified as one of bad judgment. It will 
be said that the administrator “got away” with it. 
Likewise, a freak storm that destroys a ship in the 
period of usually good weather will not cause the act 
to be charged to bad judgment. It will probably be 
said that the administrator was the “victim of cir- 
cumstances.”’ 


Judgment Need Not Be “Popular” 


Judgment is largely evaluated on the basis of what 
an informed person would have done under similar 
circumstances. This fact is borne out in the dictionary 
definition of judgment as being “good sense”’ and “dis- 
cretion.” These terms imply an action appropriate to 
the situation that confronted the individual, It does 
not mean “popular” nor does it mean “unimagi- 
native.”’ Neither does it mean “arbitrary” nor “fool- 
hardy.” It does indicate some sort of consensus as to 
what would have made good sense under the circum- 
stances. This is perhaps why the term “common- 
sense” is used interchangeably with good judgment. 

This commonness feature as related to good judg- 
ment is quite important to the leadership elements of 
administration. The purpose of administration is to 
influence the behavior of people. The actions of the 
administrator must therefore make sense to those 
whose behavior he is attempting to influence; i.e., the 
actions must reasonably conform with their idea as 
to how they would have acted in the same situation. 
The fact that they might not have acted in that way 
at all is not pertinent. The way they actually would 
have acted may have little relationship to the way 
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they would have wanted to act or the way they be- 
lieve that they would have acted. 

This is not to say that judgment must be popular 
to be evaluated as good. Nor does it mean that good 
judgment will always be followed. Those affected by 
the judgment of another do not always follow what 
they recognize as the best judgment. What a man 
thinks and what a man does are not always the same 
thing. The overriding considerations inhibiting the 
use of good judgment by the administrator may cause 
an individual to ignore or rebel against what he 
knows to be the administrator’s best judgment. 


Good Judgment Is Expected 


People expect those in authority to have good judg- 
ment and will hold them in disrespect if they do not. 
This is true even if the bad judgment brings special 
advantage to the individuals concerned. The person 
given an advantage as a result of someone’s bad judg- 
ment may seek to exploit this advantage. Voters often 
exert pressure on their representatives not to use 
their best judgment but rather to support legislation 
in the special interest of the voters. They may seek 
to defeat his reelection if he does not support their 
self-interest. They recognize, however, that they are 
overriding good judgment and sometimes will private- 
ly admit this. One only has to discuss the farm-sup- 
port program with farmers, who vote only for those 
who dutifully support it, to learn that many realize 
the program does not make sense. 

It is true that good judgment must, in the long run, 
be popular judgment since it must fit the specification 
of commonsense. It can only be common if it coincides 
with the best judgment of most people who are as 
equally informed of the pertinent facts and who are 
able to understand these facts. This is very much 
different from saying that commonsense is the sense 
possessed by the celebrated “common man” or the 
“man on the street.” It is the sense that the common 
man would use if he had the facts and the special 
training required to understand the facts. We can 
credit commonsense only to the man on a particular 
street in a particular instance, 

We would expect the judgment of a banker on a 
problem of foreign exchange to be shared by most 
other bankers who are involved in foreign exchange. 
Likewise, we would expect the judgment of a nuclear 
scientist on a problem of applying nuclear power for 
industrial use to be common with that of other nu- 
clear scientists possessing competency in that spe- 
cialized field. We would not expect the judgment of 
the specialist in foreign exchange to be common with 
the judgment of the specialist in nuclear power on a 
problem concerned with nuclear power. This logic is 
not always recognized by the specialists and the pub- 
lic. There is a tendency to ignore the fact that judg- 
ment is exercised only in situations and that each 
specific situation has its own set of facts to be in- 
terpreted. 

In matters where we have no competency ourselves 
we are prone to give credit to the judgment of an- 
other individual, as equally a novice in that field as 
we are, just because he has high competency in an 
unrelated field. Too often the specialist is willing and 
eager to believe in such versatility of his judgment. 
This leads to the ridiculous picture occasionally seen 
in which the judgment of the nuclear scientist will be 
accepted when he criticizes the legal technicalities in- 
volved in the trial of a couple for treason; or the 
serious attention paid to the judgments passed on the 
curriculum content and teaching methodology of the 
nation’s schools, at all levels, by an admiral who is a 
specialist in submarine propulsion. An individual who 
knew something about sales or food management 
would attach very little validity to the judgment of 
either of the individuals to problems in those fields. 
He would say they were out of their environment. 
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As an aside, the comment can be made at this point 
that businessmen are being urged to assume a simi- 
lar role of omnipotence in judgment. They are being 
told that they should actively engage in politics and 
seek to control the development of general public 
policy. Such a venture by our business leaders could 
not help but have unfortunate consequences, A con- 
certed effort of this sort on the part of businessmen 
would probably lead to the formation of a labor party 
and a political division by class rather than ideology. 
Also, it would mean a dilution of the time and ener- 
gies of the businessman away from his important and 
vital role of carrying on the business of the nation. 
Most importantly, he would be exposed as a novice in 
the many complex fields of social policy in which he 
lacks the special competence required to exercise 
judgment. 

Despite what businessmen might think, and how 
the fiction writers might depict them, the business- 
man’s judgment is highly regarded by most people. 
This is because he has restricted his public use of it 
to matters on which he possessed special competence. 
When he has lobbied he has restricted his efforts to 
affairs of business on which he knew what he was 
talking about. Those who have opposed him have re- 
spected his competence to make judgments on those 
matters. He of course has the right, and the obliga- 
tion, to form his opinion on all matters of public 
policy and to express these to his neighbors and at 
the polls. This is a different story from an organized, 
public effort to enforce his judgments on others in 
matters in which he lacks competence to exercise final 
judgment. This latter course can cost him the public 
respect for his judgment that he must retain if he is 
to be permitted the freedom to continue to make 
judgments about the conduct of the nation’s business. 

For purposes of this discussion a distinction is 
drawn between opinion and judgment. The author de- 
fines an opinion as something an individual believes 
and judgment as something an individual uses, or at 
least something by which other people evaluate his 
actions. This distinction should permit an administra- 
tor to have an opinion but not to have to use it. In 
other words, he should not be forced to practice what 
he preaches. The fact that he is expected to do so, and 
is in a position that permits him to institute changes, 
prevents him from expressing a critical opinion of his 
field or industry unless he is willing to put the change 
into effect in the enterprise with which he is asso- 
ciated. 

This arrangement represents a serious handicap 
to progress, It serves to silence the best critics any 
field or industry might have since the administrator 
is in the best position to observe and evaluate prevail- 
ing practices, Although it may not be possible to im- 
plement important change at a given time or even in 
a decade, the desirability of such change needs to be 
openly discussed and advocated. By nature of his po- 
sition, however, the administrator loses some of the 
right permitted others to criticize what he is doing. 

We stated earlier the necessity of facts in good 
judgment and also the competence to understand the 
facts. Understood facts describe the situation in 
which judgment is to be exercised. Something else 
needs to be done in order to complete the process or 
exercise. This something else can be simply described 
as applying a set of values to the facts. Without at- 
tempting to understand the complex and intricate 
mental processes involved, one can describe judgment 
as a mental formulation whereby facts and values 
are matched. In administration it becomes important 
to determine whose values are being used in the proc- 
ess. Because administration is responsible for getting 
things done—the art of the feasible—it has to apply 
the value of the doers as well as those of the adminis- 
trator. Above the point of morality, the values of the 
doers are probably more important than the values 
of the administrator in the exercise of judgment. 
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A simple illustration of this thought would be a 
problem as to what dress should be prescribed for 
bank clerks. Good judgment might indicate sports 
shirts for a bank in Honolulu but coat and tie in Bos- 
ton. The administrator in Honolulu may have been 
raised in Boston and conditioned to respect formality 
in dress. Good judgment required, however, that he 
use the values current in Honolulu. The example suf- 
fers because most situations requiring administrative 
judgment are much more complex and because most 
values are much more subtle. We are not conscious of 
most of the values we use nor of the values used by 
those around us. Neither do administrators have the 
time to think of all the values to be matched in the 
judgment process. Still, his judgment must take some 
of its cues from the environment in which it is exer- 
cised. 

A requirement of good judgment, therefore, is that 
it be indigenous to the environment in which it is ex- 
ercised. This idea is supported by the added weight 
given by people to individuals who were raised in 
their region. There may be some truth to the defini- 
tion of an expert being a person from a distant city 
insofar as the weight attached to his factual and 
technical knowledge is concerned. It is usually a dif- 
ferent story when deciding the course of action to be 
taken relative to those facts. The recommendations of 
the expert have little weight until they pass the test 
of provincial judgment. Somewhat similar weight is 
given to the judgment of those with the same religi- 
ous or racial backgrounds as our own. 

The environmental factor is in part the reason that 
extra attention is paid to the judgment of older 
people. It is an idea that they are bound to be more 
like us and know more about us because they have 
been exposed to us longer. Another, and more impor- 
tant, reason is that we associate age with experience. 
We naturally assume that the older a person is the 
more experience he has had. 

Experience seems to be one of the factors most 
closely associated with judgment. The influence of ex- 
perience on judgment, however, can be argued a num- 
ber of different ways. In the first place, the experi- 
enced administrator could excel in good judgment 
simply because he always excelled or he would not 
have risen, and remained, in administration unless he 
passed the continuous testing of his administrative 


judgment. There is also the possibility that experi- ° 


ence has not improved his judgment so much as it 
has taught him to withhold it as often and as long as 
possible. 


Coolidge Withheld Judgment 


While no doubt it is very unfair to him, President 
Coolidge is depicted as the classic example of an in- 
dividual whose judgment was respected because he 
took so few chances with it. While it is highly doubt- 
ful that President Coolidge could have risen to such 
an important post without committing his judgment 
as promptly and as often as the situation demanded, 
there is no question that restraint enhances the re- 
spect for one’s judgment. Such restraint can be a by- 
product of the seasoning that comes from experience. 
This seasoning also conditions the administrator 
against the buck fever that plagues him in untried 
and novel experiences. Experience can also provide 
the poise that comes from seeing one’s ideas tested 
and proven in use. 

Just how much experience really improves judg- 
ment, however, depends upon how meaningful the 
experience is to the individual. Those who gain most 
seem to be those who can understand the behavior of 
others best. This may mean they also understand 
themselves best. Such understandings are perhaps the 
result of conscious study of the experiences they have 
had, or that they have watched others have. The fact 
that one can gain experience by observing others may 
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be the reason that neither age nor long personal ex- 
perience seem vital to good judgment. Some relatively 
young administrators exhibit a high degree of good 
judgment. 

Experience is not the major answer to the develop- 
ment of good judgment. Good judgment is not fully 
empirical in nature. Experience may warp one’s 
judgment because the effect of experience is depend- 
ent upon the intensity of the particular experience. 
The most intense experiences may be the least mean- 
ingful and thus overemphasize certain values when 
our mental process is sizing up a situation. A well- 
known instance of this is the case of the head of one 
of the great mercantile chains who made a major 
error in judgment by refusing to match the expan- 
sion of his largest competitor after World War II be- 
cause several factors from his experience convinced 
him that a depression was due. Certainly, all of us 
have known men of large experience who have in 
their prime, and with no apparent personality 
changes, appeared to have suffered a drop in the level 
of their judgment. 


Some Good Judgment Is Normal 


Perhaps we will never fully understand the won- 
derful process by which man sizes up a confusing 
mass of perceptions and preconceptions and grasps a 
meaning from them. If he ever does understand, it is 
quite probable that it will not help him utilize the 
process any better. Perhaps he does not have to un- 
derstand too much about the process to successfully 
use it. Like the user of electricity, he may need only 
to understand a few of the characteristics of the proc- 
ess in order to get the most out of it. There are some 
characteristics of judgment that indicate that this 
may be true and which provide a clue as to the means 
by which one may improve his use of it. 

The fact that all normal people seem to exercise a 
fair amount of good judgment indicates that the proc- 
ess usually works unless it is inhibited. The fact that 
those known to usually demonstrate the best judg- 
ment sometimes exhibit poor judgment further shows 
that good judgment may be inhibited, All of us know 
too that there are many times when we do not use 
our best judgment but “lose our head” and override 
our better judgment. We often, with truth, tell our- 
selves that we “knew better.” 

All of these characteristics of judgment lead to the 
notion that most bad judgment results from an inter- 
ference with the judgment process and that the exer- 
cise of good judgment depends in large part upon 
controlling such interferences, This notion is admit- 
tedly an oversimplification of a very complex problem 
but it does have the very important advantage of 
offering a means by which the administrator can 
consciously improve the level of his judgment. This 
means of improvement consists of identifying and re- 
moving, or quarantining, the inhibitions to exercising 
good judgment. 

If one observes his own administrative conduct and 
that of other administrators he can recognize tenden- 
cies common to all administrators that interfere with 
their judgment. They are common to administrators 
because they are human tendencies. They are accen- 


tuated in administrative conduct because the adminis- 


trator is confronted with so many situations in which 
these tendencies may exert themselves. Some of them 
recur so often that they can be classified and a con- 
scious effort made to control them. Broadly speaking, 
some of these may be classified as (1) emotional in- 
volvement; (2) the assumption that the facts speak 
for themselves; (3) a failure in communications, both 
from and to us; (4) lack of interest in our work, or 
parts of it; (5) loss of interest in people; (6) loss of 
sense of purpose of the enterprise; and (7) sense of 
personal insecurity or loss of confidence in our own 
judgment. END 
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Survey Reveals Many Salesmen Feel 


They Belong to a Lonely Crowd 


BY Robert B. Ross 
Contributing Editor 


ALESMEN share pretty much 

the same likes and dislikes 
about selling and are in general 
agreement on what constitutes 
good sales supervision. Yet not all 
the sources of their gripes and 
satisfactions are plainly self-evi- 
dent. Indeed, some defy the com- 
mon assumptions. of what sales- 
men are supposed to like and not 
to like. 

These. conclusions .were drawn 
from a recent survey of salesmen’s 
attitudes within a specific indus- 
try. They jibe with the major find- 
ings of a previous scrutiny of some 
2,000 salesmen employed by a 
wide cross section of manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, and service com- 
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panies. This earlier survey was 
analyzed in two previous articles.* 

The recent “vertical” survey 
was made in cooperation with the 
national association of an industry 
manufacturing metal parts to 
specifications. Sales are made to 
equipment manufacturers. Member 
firms of the association received 
the survey forms from national 
headquarters and distributed them 
to all their salesmen, requesting 
prompt cooperation and guaran- 
teeing complete anonymity to all 
respondents, 

To reinforce the confidential en- 
virorment of the survey, salesmen 
were given envelopes with which 


tu return the questionnaires (un- 
signed, of course) directly to Dart- 
nell, where they were tabulated 
and analyzed. 

The questionnaire was _ con- 
structed by H. E. Krugman, Ph.D., 
of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & 
Company. Dr. Krugman, a pioneer 
in this field, composed 60 multiple- 
choice questions, three that called 
for essay answers, and 11 others 
that elicited background informa- 
tion. The 60 queries covered these 
12 crucial areas of sales manage- 
ment: compensation, working con- 
ditions, supervisory relations, com- 
pany policies, customer relations, 
teamwork, personal development, 


*"‘Where Sales Supervision Can Be Improved—An Off-the-Record Survey of 
2,000 Salesmen,"’ AMERICAN BUSINESS, July 1958; and ‘Six Sins of Sales 
Supervision and How to Prevent Them,”’ February 1959. 
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future opportunity, sales aids and 
methods, personal satisfactions, 
work expectations, and operational 
efficiency. 

Distribution of companies by 
size within the metal manufactur- 
ing industry, Industry X it will be 
called, shows a few large com- 
panies, some middle-sized ones, 
and a large group of smaller firms. 
Although a large company em- 
ploys more salesmen than a 
smaller one, the number of smaller 
companies participating tended to 
equalize the influence of large 
ones. 

About 80 percent of the com- 
panies paid their salesmen a sal- 
ary, usually some form of salary 
plus commission, salary-bonus, or 
salary augmented by some type of 
incentive. The rest relied exclu- 
sively on commission. (Most of 
these were companies that sold 
through manufacturers’ agents.) 

Average compensation of sal- 
aried salesmen for the preceding 
12 months was $8,316. The range 
was $5,000 to $21,000. Average 
earnings of the straight commis- 
sion men were $6,050, with a range 
that extended from $1,000 to 
$18,000. 

A majority of respondents were 
in the 41 to 50 age bracket. 


Salesmen's Six Gripes 


The six general gripes of the 
2,000 salesmen participating in the 
multi-industry survey can be 
summed up this way: 


1. Inadequate contact with the 
boss. 


2. Irritation over too much red 
tape. 

3. Self-doubts about selling as a 
career. 


4. Vulnerability to the disap- 
pointments encountered in selling. 


5. Difficulty in maintaining well- 
organized work habits. 


6. Need to work late and on 
Saturday. 


The chart on page 12 shows how 
the attitudes of Industry X sales- 
men compared with those of sales- 
men in general on the 12 points 
where the latter group gave their 
management the poorest rating. 

The salesmen within the verti- 
cal sample have most of the nega- 
tive attitudes of the multi-indus- 
try grouping, plus a few of their 
own that can be attributed to the 
special character of their industry. 
Salesmen within Industry X rank 
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considerably below the national 
average when it comes to opinions 
about performance evaluation, de- 
livery promises, difficulty with 
prices, and _ retirement-program 
provisions, 

One of the key probes of the 
survey was this: “Periodically, my 
performance is evaluated and this 
evaluation is discussed with me in 
a helpful manner.” As the chart 
reveals, only 67 percent of the gen- 
eral salesmen answered this favor- 
ably. An even smaller segment, 40 
percent, of Industry X salesmen 
could agree to it. F 

The failure to evaluate a sales- 
man’s performance often leads to 
a “How do I stand?” attitude, or, 
even worse, “Nobody cares how I 
am doing.” The absence of such a 
program seems to frequently stem 
from the management viewpoint 
that evaluation is not necessary 
under a commission plan. Each 
salesman, so the theory goes, 
knows exactly how he is doing be- 
cause his commissions measure his 
performance in a most palpable 
way. 

Is this really true? Most selling 
jobs are not merely concerned 
with volume alone. Selling the full 
line, developing new business, and 
controlling expense are just three 
of the considerations that are im- 
portant to management whether 
compensation is based on salary 
or commission, 

Many sales executives seemed 
to think that talking over his per- 
formance with a salesman would 
end up in a hassle over his income. 
This can happen, of course; but it 
is not what evaluation is meant to 
be. The evaluation interview is 
based on the job description, com- 
pany policy (written or unwrit- 
ten), and more-or-less objective 
measurement of the way the sales- 
man is meeting these standards. 
It is supposed to compare the ac- 
tual performance of the man with 
what he should have done just to 
earn his base compensation. If he 
is living up to the requirements of 
his job, no raise or praise is neces- 
sary. But the employer ought to 
know about this, and the salesman 
should certainly know. If he is not 
living up to his job, both the 
supervisor and the salesman 
should know exactly where the 
weakness lies, or what has hap- 
pened in and to the territory to 
cause the poor performance. 

The responses to this question 
on the survey show that salesmen 
feel the need for periodic evalua- 
tion. To make sure that the an- 
swers to this query were not col- 


ored by the opinions of those who 
were failures or were antagonistic 
toward selling as a career, the 
questionnaires for both Industry X 
and the general survey were re- 
checked. The reexamination re- 
vealed that most of the men ex- 
pressing negative attitudes were 
good salesmen who believed sell- 
ing to be a satisfactory way {to 
make a living. There was general 
agreement about performance 
evaluation from men in low, 
middle, and high income brackets. 

“I wish I had more contact with 
my boss” and “I wish my boss 
would take a more active hand in 
showing me how to do a better 
job of selling” inspired similar re- 
action. As the chart reveals, Indus- 
try X salesmen had a reaction 7 
percentage points higher than the 
national average on the first ques- 
tion. It is interesting to note that 
both groups had a similar reaction 
to the latter question. 


Too Much Freedom 


This highlights one of the most 
important conclusions that can be 
drawn from the survey. Many ex- 
ecutives have assumed that good 
salesmen are independent, aggres- 
sive individuals who do not want 
much supervision. The truth seems 
to be that many of them have 
more freedom than they like or 
can use to advantage. Many of 
them actually wish that “the boss 
would show me how to do a better 
job.” 

Call this leadership, training, 
communications, or any other 
name you have handy. But don’t 
ignore its full implications. 

Chances are, even your best 
salesman wants to learn to im- 
prove. Merely having the oppor- 
tunity to talk to the boss is often 
regarded as an honor. Other sales- 
men need the meeting for guid- 
ance, training, or inspiration. 

These conclusions confirm once 
again the importance of the first- 
line sales supervisor and also raise 
a question: How many pieces can 
such a man cut himself up into? 
If 35 to 60 percent of his salesmen 
wish that he would take a more 
active hand in showing them how 
to do a better job of selling and 
his time is already fully occupied, 
who should get his attention? 

Training help would be welcome, 
of course. But this can only be a 
palliative. Perhaps the first-line 
supervisor needs more selling tools 
designed to allow him to start each 
man on a course of improvement 
along which the individual can 
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Comparison of Salesmen's Attitudes 


INDUSTRY X 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 





MUST HARDEN MYSELF 
TO DISAPPOINTMENTS 


COMPANY MEETS DELIVERY DATES 


RARELY MUST WORK 
SATURDAYS OR EVENINGS 


PERFORMANCE |S EVALUATED 
AND DISCUSSED 


ADEQUATE RETIREMENT PLAN 


WELL ORGANIZED IN MY WORK 


NEVER CONSIDERED LEAVING SELLING 


OUR PRICES MEET COMPETITION 


NOT BOTHERED BY SMALL DETAILS 


HIGH-QUALITY TRAINING PROGRAM 


COMPANY PROVIDES SUFFICIENT IN- 
FORMATION ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


WANT MORE CONTACT WITH MY BOSS 


SALES VOLUME NOT OVEREMPHASIZED 


BOSS SHOULD GIVE MORE HELP 
IN SELLING 


COMPANY BUILDS TEAM SPIRIT 


PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES is indicated 
by chart's bars. Black denotes average response of 2,000 
salesmen in multi-industry survey; white bars represent 
Industry X. Responses show salesmen's attitude toward 


proceed with occasional sugges- 
tions and direction from the super- 
visor. Surely the supervisor needs 
some way to improve his own 
skills as a communicator, a coun- 
selor, a coach, and a developer of 
men. For most companies the 
problem probably is not a’ matter 
of more help but of better help. 

Although the survey findings 
may have produced a few sur- 
prises for the executives in Indus- 
try X, many executives were al- 
ready aware of the _ problems. 
Some had programs at work to 
remedy top-priority faults. 

One company _ explained its pro- 
cedures this way: 

“We worked up three lists of 
things to do. The first covered 
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‘What Top Management Can Do’; 
the second, ‘What First-Line Sales 
Supervision Should Do’; aid the 
third, ‘What Salesmen Should Do.’ 
We had a performance-evaluation 
procedure in the policy manual but 
found that it was not being used. 
We are streamlining it and prepar- 
ing a ‘from the top down’ cam- 
paign to convince everybody that 
it is important and should be done 
regularly.” 


More Contact With Boss 


The lament, “I wish I had more 
contact with my boss,” was fre- 
quently voiced. This complaint ap- 
pears to stem from three irritants: 
Inability to ask questions about 


work, favorable or unfavorable depending on the ques- 
tion. Column on left has key words from 12 questions on 
which multi-industry 
poorest rating. Industry X is compared. 


salesmen gave management its 


selling techniques, insufficient in- 
formation about prospects or tech- 
nical data, lack of opportunity to 
make suggestions and complaints 
as well as recommend solutions. 

The general manager of one 
company that received an “out- 
standing” rating from its salesmen 
for its handling the liaison-com- 
munication problem explained 
why: 

“Our operating plans provide for 
three regular methods of contact 
between salesmen and their super- 
visors. One is our weekly sales 
meeting, a one-hour session from 
8 to 9 in the morning. This is one- 
way communication in which the 
supervisor tells the men about 
their progress as a group, reports 
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on new sales trends, developments 
of new products, the response to 
the current campaigns, and so 
forth. 

“Next, all sales supervisors are 
required to spend at least two 
hours a week in the field with each 
man. Because non-city territories 
require traveling, there is some 
flexibility here. In such cases we 
try to get the supervisor to spend 
at least one day, or the better part 
of the day, with each man every 
month. 

“These sessions are scheduled so 
that the supervisor is along when 
his presence can provide some spe- 
cial benefit to the salesman and 
can also provide opportunity for 
questions and coaching. Some 
senior men seem to want to oper- 
ate with a greater degree of inde- 
pendence and we let them do so if 
they are meeting basic goals. But 
we still spend some time with them 
so that such contacts are a nat- 
ural thing, not a sign of trouble. 


Performance Evaluation 


“The third part of our program 
rests on a performance-evaluation 
plan. We hold such sessions every 
six months. The supervisor sits 
down with the salesman after sell- 
ing hours and reviews specific 
parts of his job, his progress to- 
ward company goals, and records 
these items on an evaluation form 
that becomes part of the sales- 
man’s personal history folder. 

“One of these meetings takes 
place near the start of a new year, 
when the salesman pays a two-day 
visit to regional headquarters. The 
first day is spent almost entirely 
with the supervisor and provides 
many opportunities for personal 
counseling or man-to-man talk 
about whatever the salesman has 
on his mind. During this day the 
performance-evaluation chart is 
completed and a program outlined 
for the year ahead. This includes 
specific sales goals by products and 
types of customers, plus some per- 
sonal goals that we encourage each 
man to set for himself. 

“The second day at regional 
headquarters is devoted to visits 
with specialists of one type or an- 
other who schedule their day to 
provide ample time for the sales- 
man to obtain technical and other 
types of information in areas 
agreed to be important.” 

This company’s experience 
shows that it is wise and profitable 
to keep salesmen from feeling that 
they belong to a lonely crowd. 

END 
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“THERMO-FAX” 
COPYING MACHINES 
speed 
communications 
with 
4-SECOND 
COPIES 


Only “Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines 
do so many jobs ...80 quickly, 
so easily, for such low cost ! 


Speed and simplicity. ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines give both 
because they’re perfectly dry. Electricity alone does the copying. 
No chemicals to fuss with . . . no negatives to make. Copy directly 
from such originals as contracts, tax forms, correspondence— most 
things you ever need copies of —in just 4 seconds. And those copies 
can be on dignified white, bond-weight paper—or any of 6 dis- 
tinctive colors. To see how this perfectly dry copying with ‘“Thermo- 
Fax” Copying Machines can speed office communications—simplify 
most paperwork in every department—call your local dealer. Or 
mail the coupon. 


** Machines that mean business” 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAXK™ |S A REGISTERED 
TRADEMARK OF MINNESOTA MINING 
AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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RE-OF.JER CARD 


Now Dealé 


BY J. Allan Rhea 


Managing Editor 


N automatic reorder system 

using “the world’s smallest 
punched card” enables the sewing 
thread, zippers, and notions dis- 
tributing firm of Coats & Clark’s 
Sales Corporation to help its cus- 
tomers maintain the inventory 
level they need. 

This system uses the Underwood 
Samas 21-column card system that 
prepares order forms directly 
from the 2- by 4%%-inch cards. 
These cards are inserted in each 
box of merchandise and returned 
periodically by Coats & Clark’s 
customers, 

The system was put into opera- 


y 
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ANTOMATIC RE-ORDER CARD 


DO NOT DESTROY 


PLACE ENTIFE CARD IN PECEPTACIE PROVIDE 


MAIL THIS PORTION OLY 


Can Regulate Inventorie 


independent retailers have 
si dopted the automatic re- 
ordé stem. 

ptailers can use the cards 

y of some 3,400 items 

by the company (about 

pms plus variations of 

sizes, etc.). They 

the cards and their 
automatically. 


to ord 
distribt 
200 ba 
colors, 
merely mi 
order is fil 


Sequence o ApS 


The system in this se- 


quence of steps? 


1. The cards punched and 
imprinted with fo of infor- 
mation—article de ion, size, 
color, and quantity: he Coats 
& Clark’s card repré on cen- 
ter in Toccoa, Ga. 


each box of merchandise at the 
finishing mills. Goods then are 
shipped from a central warehouse 
to nine service branches that cover 
a 50-state market. Only a limited 
number of stock items are not 
“seeded’”’ with reorder cards be- 
cause they are seasonal goods or 
are sold through wholesalers. 


3. Merchandise containing re- 
order cards is shipped to cus- 
tomers from each branch. 


4. As the stock is sold, the re- 
tailer removes the cards and places 
them in a reorder card container 
provided by Coats & Clark’s. When 
he decides to send in an order (the 
company suggests once every two 
or three weeks), he detaches the 
left side of the card for his records 
and returns the remaining 21- 


tion on a national scale in Febru- 


ary 1958. All variety chains and column card to the servicing 


2. A reorder card is sed in 


‘ “tr, 


J. Auciello, manager of the company’s Skokie (Ill.) branch, 
displays a reorder card. The card, shown actual size 
above, contains all needed information. 


Assistant Manager Alvin Meyer of a Kresge store in 
Chicago places his reorder cards in the preaddressed 
envelope to be mailed to Coats & Clark's. 
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The problem of maintaining an inventory level geared 


closely to sales—a problem as old as merchandising itself 


—is being solved with “the world's smallest punched card."’ 
Here is how Coats & Clark's Sales Corporation uses this 


British-made automatic reorder system. 


With Automatic Reorder System 


branch in preaddressed envelopes 
which are supplied him. 

If the retailer wants to increase 
his basic stock, adjust for lost 
cards, or add new items to his line, 
he indicates these on a supplemen- 
tary order form that can be re- 
turned with the cards. These 
forms also are provided by Coats 
& Clark’s. 


Sorter Processes Cards 


5. When the envelope containing 
the cards is received at the servic- 
ing branch, the cards are removed 
for processing. For merchandise 
ordered on the supplementary or- 
der form, or to replace damaged 
cards, new cards are pulled from 
files, added to the cards returned 
by the customer, and the combined 


After the cards have been run through the sorter, they 
are inserted into the tabulator (above) which prints an 


order form in duplicate. 
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deck of cards is processed on the 
Samas 21-column sorter. The sort- 
ing operation is simplified by five- 
digit sorting codes punched in the 
cards. 


6. After they are sorted, the 
cards are processed on the Samas 
21-column tabulator which prints 
on a two-part order form the full 
description of items ordered, the 
total quantity for each item, and 
the total by article. Accompany- 
ing the order form is the Ad- 
dressograph plate used to stamp 
the customer’s name and address 
on the order form, the shipping 
label, and a bill of lading if 
needed. 

7. The order form is then sent 
to the stockroom where workers 
use it to fill the order. When the 
order is complete the packers en- 


close one copy with the merchan- 
dise and the other copy is retained 
for billing and other office use. 


A typical Coats & Clark’s 
branch is located in Skokie, IIL, 
where the Samas equipment is 
similar to that used at the other 
eight branches. J. Auciello, man- 
ager of the Skokie branch, reports 
that the syste.n requires no train- 
ing program and that personnel 
easily acquire the skills needed for 
its operation. Only three em- 
ployees—two full-time and one 
half-time—operate the system at 
that branch. 


Underwood Distributes Samas 


The Samas equipment used by 
Coats & Clark’s is leased from Un- 
derwood Corporation, sole Ameri- 


The final step of the cycle occurs in the stockroom where 
employees use the order form to prepare the order for 


shipment to Meyers’ store. 
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Yes, it's an established fact that each 
letter leaving your office costs over 
two dollars. HURON COPYSETTE re- 
duces this cost by saving up to one- 
half hour per day for each typist 
employed and the material actu- 
ally costs less than carbons and 
second sheets purchased separately 
Over-lapping inventories are elimi- 
nated, as HJRON COPYSETTE com 
hines in one ready-to-type unit a 
fresh sheet of one-time carbon and 
a high quality second sheet. Copies 
are sharp, crisp and smudge free 


Try HURON COPYSETTE. in: your office 
at no obligation. Write for samples 
ond brochure 


today 


Huon 


—— PULL OUT Sly 


MANIFOLD CARBON 
PAPER SETS 


PORT HURON SULPHITE 
& PAPER CO. porT HURON, MICH. 


Availyble in Canada throu 
APSCO PRODUCTS, LTD. T 


“Licensed under Kerr Patent No. 2,557,875 


INSIST ON THE FINEST 
ASK FOR HURON COPYSETTE BY NAME 


can distributor for the equipment 
made by International Computers 


| and Tabulators, Ltd., of London. 


The four primary units distributed 


| in the United States are the re- 


producing punch, interpreter, 


| sorter, and tabulator. 


The reproducing punch is used 
to prepare the master cards from 
which reorder cards are repro- 
duced, An operator can punch 700 
master cards an hour to be repro- 
duced later by the machine. From 
a single master card the machine 
can automatically reproduce 7,800 
reorder cards an hour. Each 21- 
column card has the capacity for 
231 items of information. 

Notched edges of the cards make 
it impossible for them to be im- 
properly fed into other machines. 

After the cards have been 
punched, they are intelligible only 
to other units of the system. To be 
read by the human eye, they must 
be interpreted, or imprinted, with 
the alpha-numerical information 
that they contain. This is done by 
the interpreter machine which 
senses the holes in each card and 
prints the appropriate information 
along its upper edge. The 21-col- 
umn interpreter can imprint 75 
cards a minute. 

The third unit of the system is 
the sorter which arranges the 
cards in any desired sequence to 
be fed into the tabulator. The 
speed of this unit is 40,000 sorts 


an hour. Sorting is accomplished 
in the sequence of units, tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands, and ten thou- 
sands, Thus the cards are passed 
through the sorter five times. 

Sorted cards then are placed in 
the 21-column tabulator which 
produces the desired tabulated rec- 
ords. This machine prints in one 
line, and at one stroke, all the in- 
formation punched in a card. The 
tabulator processes 125 cards a 
minute, simultaneously accumulat- 
ing the quantities and values for 
which totals are required. 

Although Coats & Clark’s uses 
Samas equipment only to print or- 
der forms, Underwood reports that 
it can be used to prepare accounts 
receivable statements, invoices, in- 
ventory records, unit control 
forms, and insurance statements. 
At the same time that it is print- 
ing invoices, the tabulator can ac- 
cumulate cost of sales information 
on an adjoining column so that de- 
tailed gross profit information is 
available immediately. 

Underwood officials recently re- 
ported that sales efforts on the 
Samas product line have ceased 
and at this time future marketing 
plans are most indefinite. While 
the size of Samas cards makes 
them especially suitable for an 
automatic reorder procedure, other 
reorder systems, of course, can 
and have been based on use of 
larger cards. END 





Modern Offices Raise Morale 


HE TYPICAL company wants 
to make its office a more pleas- 
ant place in which to work; to 


| achieve this end, physiological fac- 
| tors are being incorporated into 
| modern office planning. 


This was the major finding of a 


| survey made by the worldwide Na- 
| tional Office Management Associa- 
| tion. Executive Secretary W. T. 
| Cavanaugh revealed the results of 
| the association’s 
| answered by 1,974 companies on 
| the changes that air conditioning, 
| lighting, sound control, music, and 
| furniture have produced in the 
| modern office. 


questionnaires 


The survey showed that 75 per- 


| cent of the respondents indicated 
| that their organizations have 
| sound-conditioned offices. Forty- 
| three percent of replies listed bet- 
| ter employee morale, 29 percent in- 
| creased accuracy, 16 percent in- 


creased volume of work, 4 percent 
decrease in loss of employee time, 
and 4 percent decreased turnover 


—all traced directly to noise re- 
duction. Air conditioning, practi- 
cally nonexistent 20 years ago, has 
been installed in 72 percent of the 
offices surveyed. 

Twenty years ago incandescent 
lighting was used in most offices. 
However, 83 percent of the offices 
represented in the survey are now 
fully equipped with fluorescent 
lighting. 

The report also revealed that 
NOMA’s Standard N7.2, which al- 
lows 60 to 80 square feet per per- 
son (including accessories) for the 
general office area, is _ rapidly 
growing in popularity. On the 
question of allocating space in the 
office, 62 percent of the respond- 
ents reported that their companies 
are using this standard. 

Cavanaugh concluded that the 
emphasis in the office is on good 
lighting and ventilation, as well as 
attractiveness and cheerfulness. 

END 
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BY Wesley E. Scott 


Director of Commercial & Distributive 
Education 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


UTOMATION and the art of 

handwriting at first thought 
would seem to have no connection 
with one another. Yet, handwriting 
actually is an indispensable part 
of the whole office automation pic- 
ture. The “big gun” in office tech- 
nology’s war on high costs is its 
ability to capture and use important 
data from the first writing. In 
many companies the _ salesman 


writes the order and this “hard 
copy” ends the handwriting. 


Illegible handwriting is costing 
American industry an estimated 
$70 million annually in undecipher- 
able records, orders, and instruc- 
tions. It is likely that the actual 
figure is larger and that it is 
increasing. 

Automation places a premium on 
legibility. Thousands of invoices 
can be processed in a period of a 
few minutes. If the source ma- 
terial is misread because it is 
illegible, the error is then com- 
pounded. Correcting errors under 
conditions of automation is time 
consuming and costly. 

This situation is shown by the 
recent experience of a large oil 
company where several thousand 
invoices were incorrectly processed 
in only a few minutes because 
poorly written data was misread 
by a machine operator. 

Robert E. MacNeal, president of 
Curtis Publishing Company, de- 
clares that “this new emphasis on 
the need for legible handwriting 
has been brought about in our case 
by the most modern of all office 
machines—the electronic com- 
puter.” 

The regional automated process- 
ing centers of the Internal Revenue 
Service find it impossible to process 
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some 500,000 refund checks yearly 
because of various illegibilities in 
the writing of amounts, names, and 
addresses. The original data simply 
cannot be translated for machine 
use, The material must be returned 
to the district offices where at- 
tempts are made through inter- 
views to secure adequate informa- 
tion. The cost of procedures needed 
to make the adjustments is neces- 
sarily very high. 

Other government agencies have 
experienced substantial losses be- 
cause of illegible handwriting in 
the handling of mail. The Post 
Office Department sends about 25 
million letters yearly to “dead 
letter” offices because of poor 
addresses, A vast amount of money 
sent through the mails does not 
reach its intended destination be- 
cause addresses are illegible and 
the return addresses of the senders 
cannot be ascertained. 


‘“‘Who Am I?’’ Accounts 


Banks throughout the country 
receive deposits by mail which they 
cannot identify. One large Phila- 
delphia bank, the Central Penn 
National, carries a “Who Am I?” 
account that has as much as $50,000 
in it at a time. When the account- 
ing department cannot credit the 
correct depositor due to a poorly 
written deposit slip, the money is 
credited to the “Who Am I?” ac- 
count until a depositor reports 
failure to receive credit for a 
deposit made. 

The Brown Instrument Division 
of the Minneapolis Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company spent a large sum 
of money to locate errors in inven- 
tory when it found itself some 
$65,000 short. The errors were due 
to careless figure writing on the 
part of inventory clerks. 

The Bell Telephone Company of 
Illinois some time ago took steps 


to reduce the loss of thousands of 
dollars each month through un- 
chargeable toll calls. The company 
had to absorb charges that the 
accounting department could not 
allocate because of poorly written 
toll slips. 

Newspaper reports tell of cases 
where fuel oil has been pumped 
into wrong basements because the 
truck driver read a “4” as a “7” 
or a “3” as an “8.” In one case 
the oil went through a disconnected 
pipe to a basement floor instead of 
an oil tank. 

Because business firms are be- 
coming increasingly aware that 
illegible handwriting is costly, 
many are now stressing legible 
handwriting as one of the most 
significant of the educational funda- 
mentals, 

A few years ago a handwriting 
clinic, conducted by the School 
District of Philadelphia and spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia, attracted 
representatives of more than 100 
business concerns. Techniques and 
materials were developed for use 
by the companies to train their 
own employees. 

Department stores, banks, manu- 
facturing companies, and numerous 
individual business owners have 
taken steps toward handwriting im- 
provement. The Curtis Publishing 
Company, for example, has just 
incorporated handwriting instruc- 
tion in its employee training pro- 
gram. 

At one time, mastery of hand- 
writing skills was considered to be 
an important part of the educa- 
tional.curriculum. During the de- 
pression years handwriting super- 
visors were eliminated by schools 
as an economy measure, A change 
in educational thinking, too, rele- 
gated handwriting to the back- 
ground. 
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As an example of how handwrit- 
ing has changed, a college 
“memory” book of 1925 contained 
the names and addresses written 
by about 100 students. Almost 
without exception they were writ- 
ten clearly and attractively. Writ- 
ing skills of recent high school and 
college graduates are entirely dif- 
ferent. It is necessary to strain to 
decipher names or addresses, so 
badly are they scribbled. 


Continue Handwriting Programs 


It is encouraging to note that 
some school systems have continued 
their handwriting training through- 
out the years. Others have heeded 
recent pleas of businessmen, 
teachers, and parents. In Phila- 
delphia, for instance, while there 
is a continuing program of hand- 
writing instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades, an extensive program 
is functioning also in the secondary 
schools, particularly in commercial 
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classes. It is based upon the diag- 
nosis of handwriting errors and 
remedial instruction, effectively 
motivated and carefully supervised. 

As part of the educational pro- 
gram of Junior NOMA (National 
Office Managers Association) in 
Philadelphia, spelling lists contain- 
ing handwriting instruction are 
being distributed to the secondary 
schools. They list 600 words used 
in business and include those which 
business people find are frequently 
misspelled. 

The Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, in recognition of 
the needs of schools for handwrit- 
ing help, is distributing a free 
booklet entitled ‘Sure, I Want to 
Be a Better Writer.” It was offered 
originally to elementary school- 
teachers. The demand has been so 
overwhelming that in two years 
more than 10 million copies have 
been distributed. This is just one 
illustration of the widespread de- 
sire to improve handwriting. 
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Business records, of course, deal 
largely with figures. Although 
there are only ten digits—zero 
through nine—the ways that these 
are mistreated in writing are 
numerous. The most frequent 
causes of poor figure writing are 
hurry and carelessness. Errors can 
be reduced, however, by having a 
clear conception of the appearance 
of a legible figure, and by avoiding 
any extra fancy strokes that can 
be exaggerated and thereby cloud 
the number. Remember, a word 
containing a poor letter may be 
understood in context but a num- 
ber always stands by itself, clear 
and unmistakable. 

Figure I indicates some figure 
errors that tend to cause costly 
trouble. These misinterpretations 
can prove very expensive, especially 
in business where hundreds of units 
and reports are produced by auto- 
mation in minutes from source ma- 
terial before the error is caught. 

Any legible style of figure writ- 
ing is acceptable if it is followed. 
Two acceptable styles are shown 
in Figure I. Both tend to help 
legibility. 

A successful practice device to 
help reduce figure writing speed 
and to attain care in forming fig- 
ures is given in Figure III. Try it 
yourself by writing figures in the 
blocks so that none of the figure 
touches the sides of the block. By 
decreasing the size of the blocks, 
speed is diminished and care con- 
trolled. 


Handwriting Is Individual 


In writing letters, no one style of 
script writing can be termed 
superior, Handwriting is individual, 
but the style used should be legible, 
attractive, and fluent. Failure to 
observe some simple principles of 
handwriting can lead to misinter- 
pretations such as shown in Figure 
IV. In this chart, the word “owe,” 
if it is poorly written as indicated 
in the three illustrations, may be 
interpreted as “awe,” “owl,” or 
“awl.” Likewise, the word “fall” 
might be construed as “ball,” “dip- 
per” as “clipper,” and “horse” as 
“thouse.” 

To attain any degree of hand- 
writing improvement, there must 
be a desire to improve and a con- 
viction that legible handwriting is 
important. Then, with a knowledge 
of what adjustments are needed, 
the individual must devote practice 
time to overcome bad habits and 
substitute new ones for them. The 
efforts, however, will be rewarding 
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for the results will be sure. The 
payoff really comes when a bank 
refuses to pay a check because the 
signature is so good that it cannot 
be recognized as the scribble on 
the bank’s signature card! 
Businessmen have been com- 
plaining about poor handwriting 
for some time because, with the 
pace of today’s business and every- 
day life, wasted time caused by 
illegibility of handwriting becomes 
a costly item. This expense can 
be eliminated if business leaders in 
authority insist that something be 
done to make employees better 
writers. END 
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BY Harrison Young 
Marketing Director 
Better Packaging Advisory Council 


HE package is the manufac- 

turer’s signature. Aside from 
the product itself, it represents the 
most personal contact he has with 
his customers. This means that the 
package has a difficult job to do. 
It must supplement, even replace, 
the live salesman as a vital link 
between the manufacturer and the 
consumer. 

Businessmen are aware that to- 
day’s trend in selling goods is to- 
ward self-service. This is not only 
true in supermarkets, but in de- 
partment stores, five-and-dime em- 
poriums, clothing establishments 
with pipe racks, and a growing 
number of stores and shops. The 
salesman simply is not there any 
more, 

And as selling moves further in- 
to the “Era of the Vanishing 
Salesman,” the role of the package 
as the No. 1 salesman at the point 
of purchase becomes more promi- 
nent and more urgent. 

The standards and concepts of 
package design that prevailed a 
few years ago will no longer work 
with present market competition 
for the customer’s attention. With 
sales dependent upon point-of-sale 
presentations, the problem of 
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packaging is no longer a design 
problem alone. It is a management 
problem in mass psychology, hu- 
man motivations, and merchandis- 
ing. It is a problem in public rela- 
tions and advertising. 

Most important, it is a problem 
of sales strategy at the point of 
purchase. Solving the problems in- 
volves expert planning, coordina- 
tion, and the carry-through of all 
the factors that affect point-of- 
sale merchandising. These are the 
key considerations for any up-to- 
date packaging program. 


Package Must Stand Alone 


The successful package today 
must be a powerful advertising 
tool that stands on its two feet— 
even when it is backed by a strong 
national or regional advertising 
campaign. Recent studies have es- 
tablished that the average shopper 
is actually in a condition similar 
to a trance. She is partially hypno- 
tized by the effects of mass dis- 
play, lights, slogans, signs, pic- 
tures, colors, and trademarks, So 
she buys on impulse. 

How many of us have walked 
into a store to buy only one or two 
specific items and walked out with 
others we had not previously 
thought about buying? Multiply 
this process several million times, 
and you have today’s American 
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economy with all its potential for 
future sales growth. This growth 
hinges on human impulses. 

It is wise to remember that no 
matter how much money you are 
appropriating for advertising, if 
enough people cannot see and rec- 
ognize the product at the point of 
sale, you are wasting money. Your 
package must be instantly related, 
by visual impact, to the advertis- 
ing which first sent the shopper to 
the store. If this is not happening, 
the fault may lie with your meth- 
ods of utilizing package design. 

Management should never under- 
estimate the “readability” power 
of packaging. According to a re- 
cent survey conducted in depart- 
ment stores and supermarkets in 
42 leading cities, the Better Pack- 
aging Advisory Council deter- 
mined that more consumers read 
the copy on packaging than read 
all the national magazines and 
newspapers. 

The term “brand image” is used 
all too loosely by many people. 
What is it and what is its effect on 
the consumer? 

Brands create images in our 
minds just as people do. They op- 
erate the same way. If we like a 
person, we may accept things 
about him that are the same we 
may reject in someone else we do 
not like. The real reason people ac- 
cept one brand rather than an- 
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other depends on this total brand 
image. Through research, manu- 
facturers can determine the 
strengths and weaknesses of a 
brand or company image. 

The consumer is similar to a 
judge in a beauty contest. All the 
girls (products) are beauties. How 
does he choose the winner? Typi- 
cally, it is not because she is more 
beautiful than the others, but that 
she has that certain something 
that appeals to him, Perhaps it is 
friendliness, or winsomeness, or 
aggressiveness, or she pulls on 
your sympathy. The winner has 
managed in some emotional way 
to project herself. 


““At Home”’ Use 


The most successful packaging 
today is concerned with the total 
handling, distribution, display, 
sales, and ‘“‘at home’”’ use of a prod- 
uct. It starts in the manufacturer’s 
plant and stays with the product, 
seeing to it that it packs and ships 
more economically and with less 
damage, that it can be stored in 
warehouses simply and at lower 
costs. 

It sees to it that stocking, ticket- 
ing, inventory control, and display 
are accomplished more efficiently, 
in less space, and at lower costs. 
The total package design is con- 
cerned with the point-of-sale pres- 
entation and display, with the sale 
itself, and finally with the further 
use of the package and product at 
home. 

Manufacturers are increasingly 
aware that their present packag- 
ing is not good enough to survive 
in today’s stiffly competitive mar- 
ket. This is revealed in a study by 
the Better Packaging Advisory 
Council. Of some 1,200 companies 
in a cross section of American in- 
dustry queried, 54 percent were 
dissatisfied with their packaging. 
This dissatisfaction was based on 
reports from their own sales and 
production departments. 

Among the most frequently 
mentioned reasons for the dissatis- 
faction with present packaging 
were (1) “Package had no secon- 
dary use”; (2) “Unable to secure 
brand loyalty”; (3) “Need light- 
weight packaging to cut shipping 
costs”; (4) “Haven’t found good, 
inexpensive packaging reflecting 
quality of our product”; and (5) 
“Don’t feel our package gets 
prominent shelf space.” 

This dissatisfaction leads to the 
obvious questions: What are the 
necessary ingredients for a good 
package? Is it true that a new 
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package is the right answer? It 
has been proven that new packages 
always increase sales. Composite 
studies show that 35 percent of 
the companies making a change 
report a 10 percent sales gain, 40 
percent show up to a 30 percent 
gain, and 5 percent show as much 
as a 500 percent increase in sales. 

Once the design, material, size, 
and specification for the new pack- 
age have been decided on, it is 
necessary to test the package. You 
can go to either of two extremes. 
You can test it on a “closed cir- 
cuit” of associates and friends (do 
you really think they will disagree 
with you?) or you can invest a 
small fortune in a national testing 
campaign. The wise manufacturer, 
however, will test his package 
regionally with a carefully thought 
out, scientific “trial run” in desig- 
nated areas of the country. In that 
way he can gain consumer reac- 
tion while eliminating many of the 
bugaboos of possible failure. 

Many types of packaging mate- 
rials are available today. To list 
only a few, there are high-density 
polyethylene film, stretchable bags, 
improved cellophane, fiber cans 
and tubes, nitrogen-propelled aero- 
sols, aluminum cans, glass, wood, 
steel, etc. Regardless of what 
packaging material is used, your 
package should rate high in the 
following checklist. Here are ques- 
tions and answers that apply 
directly to the proper design of 
sales-oriented packages. 


1. Does the package reflect prod- 
uct quality? The use of the many 
new foils have upgraded products 
in every field. In the cosmetics in- 
dustry, for example, powders and 
perfumes packaged in colorful 
foil-covered fiber containers give 
the product the look and feeling 
of richness, 

2. Does your package have 
maximum visibility? On the shelf 
the package must “out project” 
the numerous items surrounding 
it. The use of color and contrast 
determine the degree of visibility. 

3. Is the brand readily identifi- 
able? The successful “identifica- 
tion” package carries lettering, 
trademark, or crest in the same 
manner as is used in advertising, 
promotion, and other product line 
packages for immediate identifi- 
cation, 


4. Is the package material con- 
sistent with the product? Check 
yourself: should you use metal, 
glass, paper, wood, or plastic? Per- 
fumes normally are packaged in a 
glass vial, not in a metal box. An 


electrical appliance would be con- 
tained in a wood or heavy card- 
board box, not in a glass case. 

5. How costly is your package? 
The actual container is not the 
packaging cost. The factors of fill- 
ing, sealing, handling, and ship- 
ping costs are all to be taken into 
account. The packaging should not 
add a disproportionate extra cost 
to the retail price of the product. 


Package Needs Sex Appeal 


6. Does the package’s sex appeal 
suit the product? After-shave lo- 
tions and other men’s toiletries 
should have different package 
styling than toiletries packaged 
for women, Men’s products must 
have masculine appeal, oriented to 
the virile male. Women’s perfumes 
must appeal to their feminine and 
romantic instincts. 


7. Is your package in good 
shape? Preferences for the oval 
shape have always been greater 
than for any other. Consumers 
prefer rounded sides to sharp cor- 
ners, The product Woolene has en- 
joyed great success with its tri- 
angular fiber can with rounded 
points, 


8. Is your package lightproof? 
Light can affect the color and the 
constitution of the product, Beer, 
for example, requires amber or 
green glass to prevent certain 
photochemical changes from tak- 
ing place. This is also true of some 
drugs and chemicals packaged in 
colored glass. 


9. Does your package have a sec- 
ondary use? Men’s accessories— 
such as belts and cuff links—have 
long been packaged in reusable 
containers. Belts have come in 
plastic boxes that served as ciga- 
rette boxes; cases for cuff links 
served as jewelry boxes. The trend 
is now toward total reusability in 
many fields, Even typewriter rib- 
bons come in plastic cases with 
the recommendation that they be 
used for hairpins or clips. Liquor 
bottles have been packaged in 
oval-shaped fiber containers that 
were recommended for use as knit- 
ting bags by the addition of a 
handle. 


10. Is the package moisture- 
proof, airtight, and temperature- 
resistant? Certain foods and cos- 
metics will cake as moisture con- 
tent is increased. Glass, metal, or 
fiber cans—all of which can be 
sealed—are recommended for 
moistureproof packages. They are 
also ideal where airtight closures 
are needed. In the case of tem- 
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perature protection, to be insured 
against high heat and extreme 
cold, metal should be avoided be- 
cause of its conductivity. 


11. What other consumer pref- 
erences should the manufacturer 
be aware of? General preferences 
do not hold true for all types of 
products. Women rate magenta 
red as the most popular color; but 
in the kitchen or with regard to 
food products, its rating is low. To 
further illustrate the point, yellow 
has the highest retention value of 
any color. A yellow box with black 
printing has the highest retention 
value, Yet, yellow has a low pref- 
erence rating with consumers. Re- 
sult: a package with visibility 
does not automatically result in 
high sales, The attention and re- 
tention aspects of the package 
must be balanced with buyer pref- 
erence. 


The most important considera- 
tion is the overall ingredients 
necessary to any successful pack- 
age. Unless the package attracts 
attention through the combination 
of ingredients, there is no need to 
plan scientifically to woo and win 
the customer. Recurring tests have 
proven that the successful package 
projects strongly from a distance, 
from close up, on the shelf, along 
the counter, in the window, and 
finally in the consumer’s home. 

When it comes to attracting at- 
tention, manufacturers couid profit 
from the commonsense inherent in 
the story about Farmer A’s mule, 
the darndest, politest, most mild- 
mannered mule in Missouri. Farm- 
er A sold the mule to Farmer B, 
advising him that the mule re- 
sponded to kind words and loving 
care. Farmer B immediately set 
about treating the animal with 
gentleness. When the mule would 
not budge, move, or work, the new 
owner took the mule back to 
Farmer A. Farmer A picked up a 
stick and whacked the mule. 

“I thought you told me he re- 
sponded only to kind words and 
care,” Farmer B said. 

“Yes, he does,” answered Farm- 
er A. “But first you have to get his 
attention.” 

So it is with successful packag- 
ing. END 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: During the 
past 25 years Harrison Young has 
served as a consultant to a wide 
variety of industries and individ- 
ual companies, He is the market- 
ing director of the Better Packag- 
ing Advisory Council and is on the 
staff of Dennson-Frey & Affiliates, 
a New York public relations firm. 
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AMA Convention to Stress 
Customer Packaging Wants 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The 
need for packages that not 
only sell a product but also give 
satisfaction to the customer will 
be underlined at the American 
Management Association’s 29th 
National Packaging Exposition 
and the accompanying National 
Packaging Conference here in 
April. Both events will be held at 
Convention Hall—the Exposition, 
April 4 to 7, the Conference, April 
4 to 6. 

According to Henry Schniewind, 
vice president of AMA’s Packaging 
Division, there is evidence of a 
growing awareness in the packag- 
ing industry of the need to satisfy 
the end user of the package, be it 
industry or an _ individual con- 
sumer. And, he points out, the 
main job of the industry’s top 
managements is to see that all seg- 
ments of packaging work together 
in a concerted drive to provide this 
Satisfaction. “It matters not 
whether the final package is the 
result of house research and fabri- 
cation by the manufacturer of the 
product or is a combination of ef- 
forts by the independent engineer, 
machinist, designer, graphic artist, 
material supplier, and fabricator, 
so long as this end is achieved.” 


25,000 Expected 


More than one-fourth of the 
25,000 business executives ex- 
pected at the Exposition will be 
members of top management. They 
will view the latest in packaging 
machinery and equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies, containers, and 
services in displays by some 335 
firms. The Exposition, largest 
trade show of the $16.5 billion 
packaging industry, will be one of 
the first events held in Atlantic 
City’s newly enlarged Convention 
Hall. 

Packaging, products, and profit- 
and-loss statements will be the 
subject of the opening presentation 
at the National Packaging Con- 
ference. This presentation will be 
the first of a series of talks on 
packaging for profit, theme of the 
first morning of the meeting. (All 
conference sessions will be held 
during the morning hours to allow 
registrants to attend the Exposi- 
tion.) Speakers will emphasize 


how packaging dollars can be 
spent prudently and explain 
where savings can be effected. 
They will deal in specific terms 
with the new dimensions of pack- 
aging, and packaging’s relation- 
ship with the 1960 distribution 
dollar. A description of the role 
and goals of packaging at Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. will round out 
the first day. 

Three concurrent sessions will 
be featured on the second day, 
each devoted to one phase of the 
packaging cycle. One group of ex- 
ecutives will look at package pro- 
duction. They will discuss package 
manufacturing methods and ap- 
proaches as a basis for product 
sales; manufacturing’s part in the 
overall program; the economics of 
package production; maintaining 
an effective purchasing-produc- 
tion team; and production, han- 
dling, and distribution. 


New Package Development 


The other two panel groups will 
deal with package research and 
package marketing. The research 
group will take up the manage- 
ment and measurement of new 
package development. They will 
cover integration of package de- 
velopment in the new product pro- 
gram, capitalizing on available 
talents in package planning and 
development, creativity in pack- 
aging, and coordinating technical 
and market research for packag- 
ing. The marketing group will 
stress package “sell” in today’s 
markets. Among the topics to be 
discussed by this panel will be 
packaging’s place in the “market- 
ing concept,” package imagery, 
package promotion and presenta- 
tion, and package merchandising 
for industrial products. 

The final conference session will 
consist of two panel groups who 
will analyze the problems and re- 
quirements of modern packaging, 
predict what is ahead in packag- 
ing, and discuss trends reflected at 
the Exposition. 

The Exhibit Hall’s 140,000 
square feet of space was entirely 
sold out in early December for dis- 
plays valued at approximately $5 
million. Exhibit space had never 
before been sold out so early. END 
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How to Utilize 
Management's “Most Neglected Tool’... 


BY Thomas B. Masterson, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Management 
De Paul University 


ANY analysts of business 
management have noted that 
surprisingly few corporations 
make effective use of their boards 
of directors. Some writers have 
called boards “‘the most neglected 
tool of management.” 
As an attempt to discover how 
boards can become more effective, 
this article is based on answers to 


questionnaires sent to directors of 
corporations that enjoy reputa- 
tions for being well managed. Ac- 
cordingly, the following conclu- 
sions can be considered the judg- 
ment of such men as General 
Lucius Clay of Continental Can 
Company; Donald W. Douglas, Sr. 
and Jr., of Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany; R. G. Follis of Standard Oil 
(Calif.); and others who preferred 
anonymity. 

Although these men are direc- 
tors of large companies, their 
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words are equally useful to me- 
dium and small corporations. All 
business enterprises face common 
problems, and the large corpora- 
tions grew from small firms be- 
cause their directors successfully 
solved these universal problems. If 
a small company is to survive, 
grow, and prosper, it too must 
solve these common problems, 

The questions asked in the sur- 
vey and a synthesis of the direc- 
tors’ replies are as follows: 


1. What responsibilities do you 


of Directors 





as a director discharge? The com- 
mon denominator tying together 
all opinions here is “to select and 
to support competent manage- 
ment,’’ Each of these men’s ex- 
perience indicated that the operat- 
ing executives carry the load of 
responsibility for the day-to-day 
operational decisions, and _ the 
directors’ job is to help them. 

Again, several _ respondents 
pointed out that directors should 
keep their attention on the future. 
This is because operating execu- 
tives are tied to the immediate 
present. Because of their generally 
wider experience, the directors can 
focus on planning for the future, 
on dealing with companywide or- 
ganization and policy problems, on 
clarifying the objectives of the 
company. 

Being removed from the tre- 
mendous pressures of day-to-day 
work, they can extract the lessons 
from their experience because they 
have the time to analyze experi- 
ence, and they can act as sounding 
boards for their executives, Direc- 
tors can listen to an executive's 
half-formulated idea and help him 
to put it into operation. 


2. How do you divide responsi- 
bilities between board members 
and operating executives? A curi- 
ous marriage between theoretical 
economics and practical business 
management took place in the re- 
sponses to this query. In economics 
the theory is stated, “What is 
usually true in the short run is 
usually untrue in the long run, and 
the opposite is also usually true.” 

The replies to the questionnaire 
indicate that it is impossible to 
make a clear-cut, unexceptionable 
division of labor between directors 
and executives; but in general it 
is possible for the board to con- 
centrate on the longer-range view, 
with the executives handling the 
short run. When this is well done 
in a particular corporation, neither 
the short- nor the long-run legiti- 
mate interests of the company— 
nor its owners—need suffer. 

The reasons why it is impossible 
to make an unexceptionable divi- 
sion of labor are few, but impor- 
tant: 

a. The short run blends into the 
long run; 

b. Many directors also play an- 
other role in the same company 
such as operating executive; 

c. Minor problems shade imper- 
ceptibly into major ones. 

The different responsibilities of 
directors and executives could best 
be described as partially overlap- 
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ping circles, but they are not con- 
centric circles. In a_ particular 
company, experience will provide 
a workable dividing line between 
what the board does and what the 
executives do. 


3. How do you contribute to the 
growth and profit of the company? 
The experience of the respondents 
leads them to the conclusion that 
breadth of experience is the chief 
factor in the makeup of a good 
board. The problems dealt with 
are almost necessarily “frontier” 
types of issues for which no pre- 
cise precedent exists. 

In addition to being novel, the 
problems dealt with by boards are 
large scale, basically important, 
and enormously complex. Legal, 
financial, technical, and organiza- 
tional factors must be identified, 
weighed, and properly evaluated. 
The pooled judgment of men with 
wide variety in their backgrounds 
is required if such problems are to 
be solved. 


Sense of Balance Important 


Finally, a sense of balance is 
mentioned by the _ respondents. 
This contributes to a good board’s 
makeup because the board is re- 
quired by law to safeguard the in- 
terests of the shareowners. To dis- 
charge this responsibility, the 
board must decide such thorny is- 
sues as compensation for top-level 
executives, with a knotty side is- 
sue of stock options as a way of 
saving (tax) money for both the 
shareowners and the executives. 

Also, they must decide how to 
raid required capital—from rein- 
vesting earnings (accompanied by 
howls of anguish, perhaps, from 
dividend-hungry shareowners), 
from incurring debt in the form of 
bond issues, or from sale of stock, 
with consequent dilution of owner- 
ship. 

It is apparent that small com- 
panies have the same problems as 
large. To solve them requires har- 
monious and effective pooling of 
judgment of experienced men. In 
addition to this mental require- 
ment is the character requirement 
that the director “must be a man 
of unquestioned integrity and rep- 
utation,” as one respondent put it. 


4, How does the director con- 
tribute to the personal growth and 
development of the non-director 
executive? Sympathetic, informed, 
keen interest in what the executive 
is doing seems to keynote the an- 
swers to this query. Operating ex- 
ecutives are on the firing line all 


the time. It is, unfortunately, usual 
for them to work a 60- or 70-hour 
week, They are under unremitting 
pressure from employees, unions, 
government, customers, that vague 
but powerful force called “public 
opinion,” and, of course, from 
their competition. 

Directors have usually felt these 
pressures themselves. Hence, they 
can offer informed interest to the 
operating executives, can get to 
know them, and can help them to 
formulate solutions to these prob- 
lems. Most of the respondents cite 
this contribution as a valuable 
morale-builder as well. 

Finally, more than one director 
said that it was within the board 
members’ purview to satisfy them- 
selves as to the adequacy of ex- 
ecutive training programs within 
the company to insure a steady 
future supply of trained execu- 
tives. 


5. Who do you think makes a 
good director? The answers to this 
question cite three broad areas of 
traits desirable in a director. Be- 
fore describing them, however, it 
is of interest to note that several 
replies stressed that since the 
board acts as a group, it is impor- 
tant to have on it men who are 
able to meet two tests: diversified 
background experience, in order 
to bring wide ranges of knowledge 
and judgment to bear on problems; 
and the ability to work with 
others, so that they can discuss is- 
sues spiritedly, but arrive at a de- 
cision which reflects the best judg- 
ment of the entire board. 

The first type of desired traits 
may be labeled “character,” for 
they include such things as abso- 
lutely unquestionable integrity, 
honesty, and impartiality. A prime 
responsibility of the board is to 
weigh and to balance fairly the 
overall best interests of the 
owners, executives, employees, 
customers, and the public. It is this 
same requirement that necessitates 
a proper balance between “out- 
side” and “inside” directors; the 
latter being those who, in addition 
to being directors, are also active 
executive officers of the company. 

Under the heading of desirable 
personality traits, these men cite 
enthusiasm, vision, and a willing- 
ness to take active part in all dis- 
cussions. Also cited is a point of 
view that is pointed forward. 
Directors have no great need to be 
individually creative, but they 
should recognize creativity as a 
driving force in American busi- 
ness, and should respond to it 
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when they meet it in another man. 

An ability to take a sincere, in- 
formed interest in the responsibili- 
ties carried by operating execu- 
tives is also a self-evidently impor- 
tant personality trait. Also men- 
tioned as important in directors is 
the ability to work in harmony 
with other directors who are likely 
to be hard-driving, highly moti- 
vated men. 

Under mental abilities the most 
frequently cited desirable trait 
was broad experience. There was 
unanimity that the board should 
possess breadth of vision, and that 
it could rely on operating execu- 
tives or staffmen for specialized 
information and advice. Experi- 
ence outside the industry of the 
company is a recurrent theme in 
the answers, no matter, as one 
director said, “whether obtained 
in business, professional life, aca- 
demic life, or in government af- 
fairs.” 


6. What factors make for a good 
directors’ meeting? One contribut- 
ing factor is to prepare the agenda 
and circulate it in advance. A 
number of sound reasons support 
this conclusion. Men of experience 
do not like to speak “off the cuff.” 

Particularly on controversial or 
technical problems, time is also re- 
quired to map out, organize, and 
collect evidence for the major 
points that a director wants to 
make on such issues. Being appre- 
ciative of time as a precious com- 
modity, he does not want to waste 
other directors’ time while he 
“thinks out loud,” nor does he 
want his own time wasted. 

Precious time is also conserved 
because the meeting can start 
right in to discuss the items on the 
agenda. .No hasty reading or 
“semi-digestion” of the agenda is 
risked. One answer summarized 
this need: “Circulate the agenda 
and supporting papers about a 
week before the meeting. Give the 
directors a chance to do their 
homework.” 


Bring Directors Up to Date 


Another bit of practical advice 
is to start the meeting by bringing 
the directors quickly up to date by 
means of charts and other graphic 
presentations. These, of course, 
are the fastest and clearest ways 
of presenting many types of in- 
formation, and they also serve the 
purpose of ensuring that all pres- 
ent are relying on the same, fresh 
data, 

Again, many respondents sug- 
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gest that relevant non-director ex- 
ecutives be brought into meetings. 
Several advantages are cited: 


a. It is good experience for the 
executives to make a fast, clear 
presentation of specialized mate- 
rial to “generalists,” having a 
broadening and developing effect 
on the specialists; 


b. It enables the directors to 
satisfy their need for direct, first- 
hand information; and 


c. It is a morale-builder for ex- 
ecutives to learn that their direc- 
tors take this keen interest in their 
work, and in their personal de- 
velopment. 


The point was also made that 
where the company is large 
enough to afford it, the board 
should be supplied with a staff, It 
need consist of no more than one 
man, but he can be of invaluable 
help in securing objective infor- 
mation for the board and in pro- 
viding continuity between meet- 
ings. 

Finally there was mention of 
directors securing new business for 
the corporation, although most 
considered this as incidental. A 
director should be _ enthusiastic 
about his company’s products, but 
it is not necessary that he actively 
sell them. What he should ‘“sell,”’ 
it was said, is the general reputa- 
tion and name cf the company. 


7. What do you consider the 
proper ratio between “outside” 
and “operating” board members? 
There is argument on this issue, 
some believing that the disadvan- 
tages of outside directors outweigh 
their advantages. But the experi- 
ence of the respondents is to the 
contrary; all contended that the 
board have at least some outside 
directors. The smallest ratio of 
outside directors was 1 to 2, others 
said half and half, while others 
wanted a majority of outside direc- 
tors. 

The consensus is that the board 
should not be 100 percent “inside.” 
The reasons given are: 


a. Additional experience from 
other industries is made available 
to the company; 


b. More objectivity in represent- 
ing the shareholders (who, after 
all, elected them) is achieved; 


c. Diversity of opinion and judg- 
ment is more likely to produce a 
decision in which all factors have 
been identified and evaluated; and 


d. Outsiders are more likely to 
stick to the major issues, and leave 


the details to the operating execu- 
tives, 


8. How many bankers, market- 
ing men, research men, line execu- 
tives—in terms of their differing 
backgrounds—should be on the 
board? Categorical answers, set- 
ting up rules of procedure, were 
not made. The respondents agreed 
on the desirability of varied back- 
ground, but thought that general 
knowledge rather than special was 
desired. Certainly, they said, finan- 
cial and legal knowledge, for ex- 
ample, is desirable, but the appro- 
priate specialist is always avail- 
able for whatever technical knowl- 
edge is needed. 


Special Knowledge Insufficient 


Far more important, it was 
agreed, are maturity, stability of 
judgment, practical wisdom, 
breadth of outlook, and varied ex- 
perience in directors. This is not 
to say that possession of special 
knowledge would disqualify a man 
as a director. It is to say that spe- 
cial knowledge is not enough to 
bring to the board. 

To sum it up, Stanford Univer- 
sity’s Business Research Bureau 
recently completed a survey of 
several successful companies, They 
defined a successful company as 
one that had a steady record of 
growth, and also a steady record 
of profit-making. The factor they 
found significant in differentiating 
successful from unsuccessful com- 
panies was this: Without excep- 
tion, the successful companies had 
devoted time and effort to plan- 
ning for the future. When an op- 
portunity appeared, they were 
ready to seize it. When the eco- 
nomic “weather” turned bad, they 
were ready, to take timely action. 

This survey has indicated that 
the board of directors is the best 
mechanism for bringing the les- 
sons of past experience to bear on 
the problems of the future. Any 
corporation, regardless of size, can 
avail itself of this mechanism. If 
it does, its chances of success, sur- 
vival, profit, and growth will be 
substantially increased. END 
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Mergers Good for Firms, Community, 


Rochester Survey Discloses 


BY Howard M. Duffy 


Business Writer 


ON’T be alarmed if your place 

of business is gobbled up by 
out-of-town owners, A study of 12 
Rochester, N. Y., firms showed 
that benefits resulting from new 
“outside” ownership of local firms 
are greater than the bad effects. 

When the merger mania evoked 
all kinds of wild guesstimates of 
ill effects on the local economy, a 
committee of Rochesterians 
formed to study the effects of such 
mergers. The study covered 12 
firms selling out to out-of-town in- 
terests during the past eight years. 
There were nearly 15,000 em- 
ployees in the firms concerned. 

On the credit side of the ledger, 
most of the companies began 
manufacturing new products. To- 
tal employment among the dozen 
organizations increased. Contrary 
to initial fears, none of the firms 
closed. In fact, some of the com- 
panies survived the recession bet- 
ter than the community as a 
whole, 

Many observers believe that the 
merger phenomena is a result of 
fear on the parts of self-contained 
specialists whose lines may be out- 
moded by new products emerging 
from progress in unsuspected 
places. As a consequence, these in- 
dustrialists have been eager to 
diversify their output. They, there- 
fore, acquire a number of dynamic 
branches whose specialties may 
present new opportunities for 
growth in one field when contrac- 
tion becomes necessary in another. 
A center of technological industry, 
Rochester has been particularly 
alluring to such business execu- 
tives. 

This survey showed that nearly 
all of the plants involved in mer- 
gers had the satisfying experience 
of being given new products to 
manufacture. Some of the new 
projects were acquired from the 
parent company, others came from 
a broadened research base. At 
least one firm was able to take ad- 
vantage of the new owner’s na- 
tional advertising program. 

It is interesting to note that the 
decision to affiliate with a larger 
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company in most cases was 
prompted by a desire to benefit 
from a national marketing pro- 
gram or the opportunity to share 
in an expanded research program. 


Effects on Employment 


When a home-town plant is sold 
to out-of-town owners, it is nat- 
ural for employees to speculate on 
the possibilities of layoffs. The em- 
ployment records of the 12 firms 
in the Rochester survey were ex- 
amined in August 1958, Seven of 
the group showed fewer employees 
than before the merger. This de- 
cline was pretty much in line with 
the recession experience of other 
local firms. 

On the other hand, employment 
gains among the other five more 
than compensated for the losses. 
On June 1, 1958, total employment 
for the 12 firms amounted to 
14,972—a net gain of 1,756 jobs. 

Some surprising information 
came from a study of Community 
Chest contributions. Corporate 
gifts, in general, showed a decline. 
This was perhaps due to the fact 
that the newer management per- 
sonnel had not been in residence 
long enough to recognize the city’s 
traditions. However, the decline in 
corporate contributions was offset 
by increased gifts of their em- 
ployees. Some members of the 
study committee suggested that 
the employees were so pleased to 
retain jobs despite the recession 
that they were more charitably 
disposed toward less-fortunate 
members of the community. 

Various institutions and agen- 
cies in Rochester have since taken 
steps to have the dynamic new 
management personnel become 
more closely associated with local 
traditions. When properly ap- 
proached, Rochesterians have 
found the new management recep- 
tive to having their executives ally 
themselves with the city’s boards 
and committees. 

It is too early to gauge the im- 
pact of mergers on the local tax 
structure. New plant investments, 
if they come, should have a favor- 
able influénce. 

This factor of managerial direc- 


tion being located outside of Roch- 
ester has, in turn, caused a decline 
in requests for legal and insurance 
services. This loss in revenue from 
the 12 merged firms has‘ been 
somewhat offset by the fact that 
some other strong Rochester firms 
have acquired affiliates in other 
cities. That type of expansion has 
aided local banks, attorneys, and 
insurance firms—merger results in 
reverse, 

One of the unmeasurables in the 
merger picture is the influx of new 
management and technical person- 
nel which most observers feel will 
give the community additional 
leadership in both business and 
charitable fields. The fact that out- 
side interests have sought these 
mergers is a tribute to Rochester’s 
former managers in developing 
specialized firms that offer attrac- 
tive opportunities to expansive in- 
dustrialists. 

Available statistical evidence in- 
dicates an increased economic sta- 
bility for the community. This is 
in direct contrast with the fears 
that absentee ownership would 
have an adverse effect on job se- 
curity. 


Action Taken 


Now that Rochester has made 
this study, what are they doing 
about it? 

For one thing, the Community 
Chest is acquainting the new man- 
agement officials with local insti- 
tutions and traditions. It feels that 
the new leadership will associate 
itself with community goals and 
problems, if properly approached. 

The Chamber of Commerce is 
establishing liaison with the out- 
of-town owners of Rochester com- 
panies. It hopes to provide the new 
management with the opportunity 
of participating in civic and com- 
munity undertakings in order that 
the absentee owners’ stake in the 
city may flourish and grow. 

Rochesterians have _ stopped 
speculating on the ill effects of 
mergers. The community knows 
there is another—and better—side 
to the coin. The hand of greeting 
is now extended to new manage- 
ment. END 
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BELOW: This new plant was built one year after Graflex, 
Inc., became a subsidiary of General Precision Equip- 


ment Corporation. 


ABOVE: Bustling activity along Main Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., suggests that business has not suffered due to 


mergers. 





Modern accounting machines add touch of incongruity to Gay Nineties decor of “country store’ bank. 


Shades of Gay Nineties: Atlanta’s Country Store Bank 


Fiorano flashback to 
the Gay Nineties greeted 
Atlantans as the Citizens & 
Southern Bank of Atlanta opened 
a full-fledged “country store” bank 
on busy Peachtree Street. 

From potbellied stove to cracker 
barrel to Keystone Cop, the rustic- 
looking bank was straight out of 
the Gay Nineties. 

The official opening came as 
C&S directors—escorted by women 
bank employees dressed in Gibson 
Girl outfits—arrived in a group 
from a breakfast at the Capital 
City Club. 

A Keystone Cop, in the person 
of C&S assistant vice president 
Bennett A. Brown, brought traffic 
to a halt with repeated blasts from 
his whistle. 

Chugging through the rush-hour 
traffic came a 1900 vintage surrey 
car, with C&S vice president John 
F. Ingram, Jr., and _ assistant 
cashier Luther M. Ezell-—officers of 
the “Country Store’ Bank—clad 
in Gay Nineties attire complete 
to string ties and bright blue and 
orange vests. 

Ingram and Ezell unloaded 
strong boxes containing money for 
the new bank and carried it to the 
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door—all under the watchful eye 
of “Officer” Brown. 

Mills B. Lane, president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
and himself sporting a plaid vest, 
cut a string of peanuts to open the 
bank to a steady stream of visitors. 

Inside, the color and warmth of 
an oldtime “country store” were 
apparent on all sides. In one corner 
was the potbellied stove with a 
circle of chairs—a spot for. friends 
to gather. Near the door, huge 
cracker and apple barrels were 
prominent with signs proclaiming, 
“Help Yourself!” 

An old hatrack displayed a varie- 
ty of gingham sunbonnets, and 
almanacs were stacked high on the 
teller counters. Near the old wall 
telephone, a pair of antique easels 
displayed the town news and spe- 
cial bargains at nearby stores. 

A large swinging gate, moved 
from an old bank, set off a loud 
bell every time the key was turned 
to open the gate to the teller line. 

An exhibit from the Georgia gold 
fields of the 1830’s included a lease 
for 40 acres of land in the gold 
country, a set of scales for the gold 
dust, a pan for washing gold, a 


kerosene lantern, and a glass bottle 
containing gold dust. 

Adding further to the “country 
store” atmosphere were an antique 
spinning wheel and a set of old 
cotton weighing scales. 

After the brief outside opening 
ceremony—dutifully recorded by a 
Gay Nineties-clad photographer 
with tintype camera—Mr. Ingram 
and Mr. Ezell locked the bank’s 
money away in a pre-1900 safe 
(acquired from an old South 
Georgia bank). 

Seating himself at his old rolltop 
desk, Mr. Ingram gave this explana- 
tion of the high jinks on Peach- 
tree Street: 

“We opened the ‘country store’ 
bank as a temporary home for our 
Peachtree-Baker Office pending 
completion of the 22-story Electric 
Building. We wanted to give our 
temporary quarters as much 
warmth and color as _ possible— 
hence, the ‘Country Store.’ ”’ 

The permanent Peachtree-Baker 
Office will occupy 7,000 square feet 
of space on the ground floor of the 
Electric Building, now under con- 
struction at the corner of Peach- 
tree and Baker Streets. END 
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ABOVE: Officers of Citizens & Southern Bank 
of Atlanta arrive for opening of the ‘‘country 
store"’ bank. Greeting them are a Keystone Cop 
and employees in Gibson Girl attire. 


BELOW: Potbellied stove and cracker barrel 
in corner lend color and warmth of oldtime 
country store. Gingham sunbonnets hang from 
rack on wall. 
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ABOVE: No Gay Nineties opening would be complete without the 
“official photograph’’—a tintype, that is. President Mills B. Lane 
(center) poses with bank officers John F. Ingram Jr. (left), Luther M. 
Ezell (right), and other employees. 





BY Marilyn French 
Contributing Editor 


NE night at dinner a business- 
man casually remarked that 
he had given his secretary a raise 
that day. When his wife heard this 
she promptly demanded an _ in- 
crease in her household allowance. 
The harried husband had to come 
across to keep peace in the family. 
The rivalry extends in the other 
direction, too. More than one boss 
has seen his secretary—ordinarily 
cordial even to shoelace peddlers 
who wander in—freeze and frown 
when his wife descended on the 
office, 

In the boss-wife-secretary tri- 
umvirate, the man is in the middle. 
Unless he is adept at diplomacy, 
he can’t expect the two women 
who play a role in his life to get 
along well. On one hand he is 
handicapped by the never-ending 
string of cartoons and gags about 
a secretary sitting on the boss’s 
lap all day. (So how many bosses 
have laps?) On the other, he may 

















Beware of the Secretary 


have to cope with a_ possessive 
secretary who feels that by work- 
ing her fingers to the bone, she 
really is a greater factor in his 
success than his wife. 

Most wives maintain a hands-off 
policy regarding their husbands’ 
office work, and most secretaries 
make an effort to win the confi- 
dence of the boss’s wife and, if 
possible, her friendship. Instances 
of notable success range from the 
boss’s wife who invited his secre- 
tary to spend several vacations at 
their summer home and the many 
secretaries who invite the boss and 
his wife to Boss Night dinners 
given by chapters of The National 
Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional). At least one NSA chapter 
holds an annual luncheon for their 
bosses’ wives. 

Women are naturally competi- 
tive, according to some psycholo- 
gists. And men, unless they’re 90 
years old and blind, instinctively 
appreciate femininity. Both sexes 
recognize these traits in the other. 
Men who like to live dangerously 
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may pit one woman against an- 
other, but others handle this re- 
lationship with diplomacy. Many 
women, trained to be on guard 
since kindergarten, keep a wary 
eye on their spouses and the other 
eye on the field. 


Wifely Jealousy 


While a show of wifely jealousy 
is flattering, constant shadow- 
boxing with a mate’s lively imagi- 
nation can induce battle fatigue. If 
you want to keep peace between 
your wife and your secretary, the 
following case histories may in- 
terest you. If you are a master 
diplomat, you still may want to 
check the ground rules offered 
against your own strategy. 

A Scotsman who earned a repu- 
tation as a genius in heading an 
Eastern foundry was unwise in 
one respect. In the interest of econ- 
omy, he insisted that his secretary 
take charge of his household 
checkbook and bills. He thought 
she was much more efficient than 


his wife. Naturally, his wife re- 
sented having to call his secretary 
to find out how much cash was in 
the till for home expenses, She 
left him. Evidently, his secretary 
figured that the pennypinching 
routine ruled him out as good 
matrimonial timber; he married 
another woman who formerly was 
secretary to a judge. 

Another wife was displeased 
when her husband gave a long- 
time employee a wristwatch. Lots 
of workers receive watches for 
long service, but this one happened 
to be his secretary. The fact that 
the conscientious worker had gray 
hair and stenographer’s spread did 
not brighten the dim view his wife 
took of the award. 

On the other side of the coin, 
some secretaries resent the boss’s 
wife—especially if she is feather- 
brained like the one who wrote 
“Prue Oil Company” on her stock 
dividend list for years. “You'd 
think she’d know it was ‘Pure Oil’ 
after cashing its dividend checks 
for years,” the secretary ranted. 
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One executive rued the step he 
took to help his wife and secretary 
get better acquainted. His wife 
was a jealous woman wko would 
have been suspicious of Whistler’s 
mother. She felt sure the secretary 
(who was wondering how early it 
would be decent to leave) was 
mentally rearranging and replac- 
ing the furniture as she would like 
it when she took over. 


Wrong Puppy 


Paradoxically, sometimes when 
a man is a gay dog, his wife sus- 
pects the wrong puppy. It’s much 
easier and safer for him to find 
playmates who don’t have to 
punch a timeclock or worry about 
the office grapevine. A secretary 
confided that her first mistake in 
business was a result of her being 
naive. She realized her boss was 
quite a ladies’ man. He was out of 
the office when a TV store sales- 
man called and asked where to 
send a set the boss had ordered. 
Assuming that it was a peace of- 
fering, the secretary told him to 


deliver it to the boss’s home. Her 
boss had a terrible time explaining 
to his wife why the store had sent 
an exact duplicate of the set they 
had. And a bewildered darling in 
another part of town wondered 
why she didn’t receive the prom- 
ised TV set on her birthday. 


Caught in Hideaway 


In another case, when an office 
emergency arose, a Midwestern 
switchboard operator with the in- 
stincts of a detective located the 
executive in his “‘secret’” hideaway 
in Washington, D. C. Neither his 
wife nor his secretary knew he 
was hobbying instead of lobbying. 

When a boss and secretary of 
character work closely together, 
proximity usually leads to mutual 
respect and admiration, rather 
than to anything more involved. 
But the boss is wise to keep his 
admiration of his efficient helper 
to himself. Here are the pitfalls to 
avoid at home: 


1. Never brag about your secre- 
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tary to your wife. If you must re- 
fer to her, call her Miss What’s- 
her-name. The fact that you can’t 
remember her name will be most 
reassuring. 


2. Never mention that Miss 
What’s-her-name is absent, and 
you are lost without her. Your 
wife may offer to pinch-hit. 


3. Never suggest, even if you 
just got a raise, “Dear, why don’t 
you buy a fur-trimmed sweater? 
Miss What’s-her-name wore one 
today, and she looked very nice.” 
It’ll cost you a fur coat to smooth 
over that one. 


Austerity Program 


4, Staggered by bills, don’t ever 
hint, “It’s a shame you can’t run 
the house as efficiently as Miss 
What’s-her-name runs my office.” 
This may bring on an austerity 
program of frankfurters and beans 
14 nights in a row. 


5. Never mention that Miss 
What’s-her-name subsists on cot- 
tage cheese and fruit and probably 
weighs less than 100 pounds soak- 
ing wet. This will result in (a) 
more frequent office visits by your 
wife or (b) paying for a course of 
reducing treatments. 


6. When charge-account bills 
mount, restrain from chiding your 
wife, “Miss What’s-her-name is al- 








ways beautifully dressed, and she 
can’t spend a fifth of what you do 
on clothes.” A proper wardrobe 
for the required six weeks in Reno 
will cost a fortune, and house- 
keepers command more money and 
freer reign than secretaries. 


7. Never comment on your sec- 
retary’s sunny disposition. Her 
secretarial calm is a cultivated 
business asset, akin to the profes- 
sional cheerfulness of nurses, and 
she can’t afford the luxury of a 
tantrum. Any _ conversational 
opener like ‘“She’d be calm if the 
building caught on fire’’ may start 
a conflagration at home. 


8. If your secretary is a widow 
—grass or sod—never hum “The 
Merry Widow Waltz’ at home. 
You'll have to face the music. 


If you can’t understand why 
your wife’s feelings may be hurt 
by such remarks, put yourself in 
her shoes. How would you like to 
hear that “the laundryman has 
such rippling muscles—why don’t 
you join a health club?” or “The 
milkman notices my appearance, 
even if you don’t. He says I wear 
the cutest negligees on his whole 
route.” 

There’s another side to winning 
the peace, too. The boss can save 
himself a lot of battle fatigue by 
watching his tongue in the office. 
While most secretaries accept the 
little courtesies shown by their 
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bosses as mere politeness, an op- 
timistic or possessive one may mis- 
read the slightest interest in her 
as a sign of utter fascination. The 
other precautions to take are: 


1. Don’t complain that your wife 
is extravagant. Your secretary 
may crack down on supplies to 
show how economical she is. You 
will be writing with pencil stubs, 
and tired artificial flowers will re- 
place the monthly order of fresh 
flowers; your letters will be typed 
on such wornout ribbons that they 
are barely readable, important 
messages will go out on post cards. 


2. Don’t notice every new thing 
your secretary wears. Comment 
on a particularly good-looking 
dress once in a while, but don’t 
overdo it. Never noticing what she 
wears—the other extreme—is 
equally dangerous. She may turn 
up in a black sequin job to make 
you notice her. And that will be 
the day your wife drops in be- 
cause she’s short of cash. 


3. Don’t ask your secretary to 
help you pick out a fur coat for 
your wife. She may (a) think you 
are being sly, (b) leave her lip- 
stick in the pocket, or (c) ask for 
a raise, 


Avoid Overtime 


4. Schedule your work to avoid 
overtime, except in an emergency. 
If your secretary has to call off too 
many dates at the last minute, you 
will be the only man left for her 
to work on, 


5. If your secretary seems to 
hang on your every word when 
you feel like chatting, don’t let it 
go to your head. Be realistic—she 
figures that sitting there listening 
to you is better than working. 


6. Never remark that your wife 
doesn’t understand you. You may 
overhear your secretary, as one 
boss did, tell the switchboard oper- 
ator that she could be the second 
Mrs. Boss if she wanted to. 


7. Don’t rely on your charm and 
personality to keep your secretary 
happy with her job. Others may 
misunderstand, and it’s less of a 
strain to put your appreciation on 
a businesslike basis via a raise. 
Try charming the treasurer off the 
moneybags, instead. 


8..On the other hand, don’t treat 
your secretary like a robot and 
turn on the charm for every other 
girl in the office. She may acciden- 
tally send that perfumed letter 
that came in your morning mail 
to your home. END 
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How 125 Companies 
Buy Office Equipment 


BY Edward M. Ryan 
Contributing Editor 


Mo American companies 
have a general set of rules or 
policies to govern the purchase of 
office machines, furniture, and 
other equipment, This fact was the 
major finding uncovered in a re- 
cently completed survey conducted 
jointly by AMERICAN BUSINESS and 
Dartnell’s Office Administration 
Service. 

Such rules or policies were usu- 
ally established to provide some 
measure of budgetary control, to 
program acquisitions according to 
life expectancy, and to establish 
standards and uniformity to apply 
throughout the whole organiza- 
tion. As one office executive put it, 
“We need a track for purchases 
to run on so we can be sure that 
they get to the desired place in the 
least-expensive way possible.” 

In developing this exchange of 
management views, experience, 
and policy, the editorial staffs of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS and the Office 
Administration Service enjoyed 
the cooperation of 125 companies, 
selected to make up a cross section 
of business firms of varying size, 
industry, type, and geographical 
location. 


Insight Was Obtained 


It was not the intent of the sur- 
vey to do statistically valid sam- 
pling from which could be pro- 
jected national averages of policies 
and practices, Sought and obtained 
was insight into what some pro- 
gressive, well-managed companies 


think and do about capital expen- 
ditures for the office. 

Executives of participating com- 
panies were mailed one of a set of 
five basic questions. This report 
consists of representative answers, 
condensed or abstracted from. It is 
organized in five sections, each 
prefaced by one of the questions 
and containing the condensations 
and excerpts. 


Do you follow a definite policy 
or plan in the purchase of office 
furniture or equipment? Does this 
policy differ when the item in 
question costs less than $100, or 
more than $500, or any other fig- 
ure? Who, specifically, initiates the 
purchasing action; who approves 
it; and how is the purchase justi- 


fied? 


While some companies do not 
actually label it a “policy” they 
do follow certain basic steps when 
purchasing office furniture—par- 
ticularly if the purchase cost runs 
into three figures. The majority— 
80 percent—have procedures that 
must be followed. R. W. Flagg, an- 
swering the question affirmatively 
for Glass Containers Corporation, 
Antioch, Calif., explains, “The 
policy differs in the respect that no 
approval for a purchase of under 
$50 is needed. Over $50 requires 
the approval of authority for ex- 
penditure.” He further explains 
that expenditures from $50 to 
$1,500 need the approval of the 
treasurer and executive vice presi- 
dent. Larger purchases require 
committee action. At Glass Con- 
tainers, the purchasing action is 
usually initiated by the depart- 
ment head, and is then approved 


To learn how some of America’s most progressive and well- 
managed companies buy their office equipment, AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS and Dartnell's Office Administration Serv- 
ice prepared this study. The accompanying article is a 
synthesis of replies to five basic questions. 
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by systems and procedures. The 
department head justifies the ac- 
tion. 

Sperry Products, Inc., Danbury, 
Conn., has recently set up a long- 
range replacement program based 
on the life expectancy of office ma- 
chines and equipment. It is arrived 
at by using manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations and Internal Revenue’s 
Bulletin “F” (excerpts shown be- 
low) plus the company’s own ex- 
perience with the machines. Busi- 
ness permitting, Sperry replaces 
. equipment at the established time. 
Items costing $500 and over must 
be covered by an “application for 
expenditure” form which is re- 
viewed and approved by the gen- 
eral manager. Items under $500 
are covered by purchase orders. 
The office manager initiates the 
purchasing action; the controller 
approves it; the department head, 
in conjunction with the office man- 
ager, justifies it. 


“‘No Definite Plan” 


Robert I. Perry, Preferred Risk 
Mutual Insurance Company, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., reports that 
his concern does not follow “a defi- 
nite plan or policy” in the pur- 


chase of office machinery and 
equipment other than to stabilize 
the type of equipment purchased 
so that furniture and machinery 
are interchangeable. This means 
that only one type of electric type- 
writer is purchased, only one type 
of adding machine, etc. Prime 
reason for this standardizing, ac- 
cording to Perry, is “to allow in- 
terchangeability in the event of a 
breakdown without retraining the 
individual involved.” This policy 
is not affected by the price of the 
item to be purchased. 

Purchasing action at Preferred 
Mutual is initiated by the service 
manager, the departmental man- 
ager requesting supplies of equip- 
ment and material as he thinks 
necessary. The approval of pur- 
chase also rests with the service 
manager and the only justification 
required is that in his considera- 
tion the equipment is really 
needed. The company has no writ- 
ten statements of policy but, be- 
cause of rapid growth, the com- 
pany spokesman visualizes such 
written policy will be forthcoming. 

In San Francisco, the Bunker 
Hill Company’s proposed capital 
expenditure budget is presented to 
management in the fall of each 


Life Expectancy of Office Equipment 
_ According to the U.S. Internal Revenue Service 


ltem Years 
Adding machines : 10 
Addressing and mailing machines 15 
Billing machines 8 
Binders, looseleat cen el 
Bookkeeping machines 0... 8 
Cabinets and files 15 
Calculators 10 
Call and paging systems 14 
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year. This includes the necessary 
funds for the purchase of the 
needed equipment with appro- 
priate explanations as to why it is 
needed. If the budget is not ap- 
proved, it is returned, screened, 
and revised—‘“usually downward” 
—according to a company spokes- 
man. A capital expenditure budget 
for the entire company is finally 
approved by the board of direc- 
tors, 

A savings and loan association in 
Connecticut has no definite equip- 
ment replacement policy, other 
than trying to maintain a 10-year 
policy on typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, and like equipment. When 
the need arises, action for replace- 
ment is initiated by the depart- 
ment that needs the equipment, 
approved by the managing officer, 
and the purchase is justified by 
what results in new purchase is 
expected to accomplish for the of- 
fice. (Five factors usually taken 
into consideration when determin- 
ing the need for equipment are 
outlined on the facing page.) 


Branches Given Authority 


In decentralized organizations 
such as Beatrice Foods Company, 
with general offices in Chicago, 
local managers have full authority 
to select and purchase materials, 
supplies, and equipment of all 
kinds for their offices. However, 
Carl Sutherland, of the firm’s of- 
fice systems department, told an 
AMERICAN BUSINESS editor, “There 
can be a question of the avail- 
ability of funds.” He explained 
that each plant manager must sub- 
mit a written request, on a form 
designed for that purpose, for any 
item of purchase which becomes a 
capital expenditure in excess of 
$100. This request is reviewed by 
the office systems department be- 
fore approval by higher authority, 
if the proposed purchase has to do 
with mechanical office equipment. 
Purpose of this policy is to head 
off acquiring equipment of poor 
performance records rather than 
to impose _ headquarters office 
choices on the plant managers. 
Sutherland reports that “most 
plants welcome our _ suggestions 
and follow our recommendations.”’ 

Summing up, most responding 
companies have a maximum range 
of purchase whereby the office 
manager or section head can pro- 
ceed on his own authority. Of 
those companies reporting exact 
figures, 20 percent are set at $50, 
45 percent at $100, and 25 percent 
at $200. Other reported figures 
range from $25 to $250. 
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FIVE FACTORS TO CONSIDER 


WHEN DETERMINING THE NEED Pe ee a | 
OFFICE MACHINE 


1. VOLUME OF WORK—-Will the savings in clerical 
time, better service, or faster completion of the 
work justify the new machine? 


ACCURACY REQUIREMENTS—What is the degree 
of accuracy required? Will the machine eliminate 
checking and rechecking steps through its features? 


SPEED—A machine is often justified for work in- 
volving deadlines, rush jobs, and peak loads. 


ROUTINE WORK—Some tasks are so monotonous 
that it is difficult to procure and keep employees at 
the job. Even where no savings are obtained, a ma- 
chine may be justified for morale benefits. 


REDUCED COSTS—A machine that will reduce 
clerical costs sufficiently to pay for itself in three 
years is usually considered a good investment. The 
clerical labor it releases, of course, should be uti- 
lized in other work before it can be credited as a 
saving through the use of the machine. 
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In the purchase or acquisition of 
major items of office machinery, 
furniture, or equipment, do you 
have a budget to guide you? If 
you do, how is this budget estab- 
lished? Who sets it up in the first 
place and who administers it? 

Policy among responding com- 
panies is nearly equally divided be- 
tween those having and not having 
a formal budget. Among those 
concerns that do not call their 
budgets “formal,” however, nearly 
85 percent spell out a_ policy, 
whether it be formal or informal. 


Colors, Designs Standardized 


For instance, E. D. Price, office 
manager, Indiana Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company, says, “To pro- 
vide some semblance of order we 
have standardized as far as vari- 
ous manufacturers are concerned 
and with respect to color and de- 
sign. This is particularly true of 
the general working areas, but we 
have allowed a degree of latitude 
-in the selection of furniture in pri- 
vate offices.” He further explains 
that this company’s growth over 
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the past five years “has been so 
rapid that it has almost precluded 
any arbitrary budget allowance.” 

Another example of the lack of 
a “formal” budget comes from 
F. D. Eckert, representing The 
A. L. Duckwall Stores Company, 
Abilene, Kans., who explains: 

“We do not use a formal budget 
with regard to our purchase of 
new or replacement office equip- 
ment for our general office opera- 
tion. However, through the use of 
preventive maintenance on our of- 
fice machines and proper care of 
office furniture we avoid many un- 
expected emergency replacements. 
Through the normal wear and tear 
on the office equipment we have 
time from year to year to evalu- 
ate our equipment and to estimate 
the number of useful years of effi- 
cient service that may be left in 
the equipment. This gives us quite 
a bit of flexibility in time for re- 
placing the old equipment along 
with buying of new types of ma- 
chines for modernizing our office 
operations, 

“When a large amount is pro- 
posed to be spent for equipment 


for new operations or for replace- 
ment of old equipment, an analysis 
is made of costs and the benefits 
and disadvantages of the new 
equipment. This is presented to 
top executives for approval.” 


Purchases Made Yearly 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, East Alton, Ill., operates 
on a budget. The practice there is 
to make purchases of office equip- 
ment against a budget set up for 
one year. This budget is predicated 
on a replacement program estab- 
lished 15 years ago. Olin Mathie- 
son automatically replaces man- 
ual and electric typewriters at 10 
years, adding machines at 15 
years, calculators at 10 years, etc. 
H. E. Johnson, office manager, re- 
ports that this program has been 
most helpful in budget prepara- 
tion. The actual setting up and ad- 
ministering of the budget is as- 
signed to the office manager. 

Usual procedure among the com- 
panies operating under a _ budg- 
etary plan is for responsible de- 
partment heads, supervisors, or 
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managers to submit a list of re- 
quirements prior to the beginning 
of a new fiscal or calendar year. 
These lists are reviewed and final- 
ized by the controller’s department 
or an executive committee, and 
subsequently administered under a 
planned program. 

Grey W. McFadyen, office man- 
ager, John Deere Company, Mo- 
line, Ill., explains that the annual 
budget, prepared in advance of the 
fiscal year, is made up in a two- 
fold manner. It includes items on 
which the company has a standard 
replacement schedule and it in- 
cludes specific larger items that 
are replaced periodically or items 
of equipment that will be added to 
capital assets. 

Deere’s budgets are approved by 
the marketing division of the com- 
pany and department heads are 
expected to function within it un- 
less a specific request is made for 
changes. It is up to the manage- 
ment of each unit and the staff 
responsible for purchasing to ad- 
minister the approved budget. 

In the purchase of office furni- 
ture, what are the most important 
considerations in your decision to 
buy—appearance, durability, func- 
tional use, price, or some other? 
Have you been able to relate in- 
creased office efficiency and cleri- 
cal productivity to the type of fur- 
niture you have purchased? If so, 
please comment on details. 

Prime consideration in the pur- 
chase of office furniture is that it 
be functional for the type of work 
it is intended to do. That is the 
opinion of nearly 50 percent of the 
responding office executives. Next 
in order of importance is the ap- 
pearance of the furniture—that it 
fit into the decor of the office or 
matches the style of other desks, 
chairs, etc. Price is the most im- 
portant factor to 15 percent of 
respondents and none_ indicated 


durability to be the first factor in 
making the decision, although 
most managers feel that durability 
comes into the picture if the fur- 
niture is functional, good in ap- 
pearance, and the price is right. 
Procedure in procuring desks at 
Interstate Securities Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been to let 
the firm’s needs be known to sup- 
pliers and let them present bids. 
Recently in procuring over 100 
new desks, the company chose 
only suppliers who handled na- 
tionally known steel and wood fur- 
niture. J. T. Nestor, spokesman for 
Interstate, tells us, “In making a 
comparison of the lines offered, we 
find there is little difference as to 
durability or functional use, but 
the appearance varies from line to 
line. At present, it seems that 
many manufacturers are introduc- 
ing lines that are very modern in 
design. We have found that the 
price is comparable on most lines 
and we are buying on the basis of 
functional use and appearance.” 


Wood-Steel Split 


There exists a fairly even split 
between respondents in the matter 
of steel vs. wood furniture. The 
steel lines have a slight edge in 
popularity among participating ex- 
ecutives. However, C. H. Price, of- 
fice manager, American Society of 
Tool Engineers, defending the 
wood group, says: “Wood is more 
suitable in appearance in our of- 
fice. The medium line of wood fur- 
niture is well made, durable, and 
also functional. And the price isn’t 
too high. Our actual decision to 
purchase wood furniture has never 
been reduced to a statement of 
policy but is carried out never- 
theless.” 

The supervisor of office systems 
and services of a large and well- 
known eastern manufacturing con- 
cern, requesting anonymity in his 


comments, reports: “Our division 
recently decided to equip its ad- 
ministrative and marketing offices 
with steel furniture. An evalua- 
tion was made, and selection de- 
termined on the basis of appear- 
ance, cost, durability, and vendor 
service.”’ He explains that the com- 
pany isn’t bound to any specific 
make or model of furniture, “nor 
are we committed to a _ specific 
supplier.” 

On the subject of efficiency 
through better furnishings and 
equipment, W. R. Johnson, Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Company, 
Jackson, Miss., says, “Increased 
office efficiency and productivity 
are definitely tied to the type of 
equipment used. Consideration of 
the workflow, physical effort in- 
volved, ease and comfort in use, 
and the relationship to the job, 
without question increase both ef- 
ficiency and productivity. I have 
also found that attractive sur- 
roundings and working conditions 
contribute to higher morale in em- 
ployees, creating an interest and a 
better quality of work.” 

In the replacement of your 
standard business machines such 
as typewriters and adding ma- 
chines, do you have an established 
schedule to guide you? If you do, 
how is it determined? 

Few companies have an estab- 
lished schedule for replacing 
standard business machines, Even 
fewer have such a policy in writ- 
ten form. Typical “policy” is usu- 
ally “we replace this type of equip- 
ment when frequent breakdowns 
occur or when obsolescence makes 
replacement desirable.” Nation- 
wide Insurance Companies, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has a length of life ex- 
pectancy chart covering most 
kinds of office machinery and 
equipment (AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
September 1959, p. 24). 

Allan Hoffman of D’Arcy Ad- 


Policy in Purchase of Office Furniture 
At Abbott Laboratories International Co. 


All items of new or additional office equipment may be obtained by proper 
justification of need and approval by the vice president concerned if the requesting 


department is headed by a vice president or by the office manager. 


Purchase of 


items costing up to $500 can be approved by the vice president concerned or by the 


office manager. 
general manager. 


chase of any additional or new office equipment or furniture. 
the purchasing agent will make the purchase. 


request and approval, 


Items costing $501 to $10,000 must be approved by the president and 
The supervisor of any section may initiate the request for pur- 


Upon receipt of the 
Justification 


of purchase is the responsibility of the using section and will generally include 
a comment as to the need, expected time saved, and/or expected benefit. 
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vertising Agency’s New York of- 
fice explains a policy he suggested 
that was adopted by the agency 
two years ago: 

“Each machine is_ carefully 
maintained by an outside service 
on a monthly basis—cleaned, lu- 
bricated, adjusted. All manually 
operated machines are completely 
overhauled three to four years af- 
ter purchase depending, of course, 
upon amount of usage. After the 
sixth year, they are considered for 
trade-in and replacement. To avoid 
a large outlay of capital all at 
once, we found it economical to 
establish a policy of purchasing 
three new machines every other 
month with three overhauls being 
accomplished in the intervening 
months. The number of machines 
we own required a three-year pro- 
gram. In 1960 we shall, therefore, 
have replaced half of our ma- 
chines and completely overhauled 
the other half. When that time ar- 
rives, the first machines will then 
be three years old; consequently, 
we will start anew. 

“Electric machines, all being 
IBM’s, are subject to seven-year 
scrutiny and possible overhauling, 
with subsequent replacement be- 
ing considered after 10 years.” 

Hoffman explains that the 
D’Arcy program was carefully 
planned as a result of studying 
other existing programs, an equip- 
ment survey by vendors, research, 
and “our own observations.” 


Two Classes of Typists 


Curt E. Wikstrom, controller, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York publishers, explains their 
office has two principal classes of 
typewriter users—those who use 
them frequently and “others who 
like to have a typewriter around 
for irregular typing of informal 
notes.”” For the first group, policy 
anticipates that a typewriter will 
have a normal life of five years 
with regular monthly servicing 
and minor part replacement. At 
the end of the five-year period the 
machines are replaced and either 
traded in for replacement or made 
available to the second group of 
typewriter users. The machines 
may then be overhauled if neces- 
sary. The five-year period was de- 
termined by use and experience. 

American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
though having no written policy, 
has also found through experience 
that manual typewriters should be 
replaced after service of five years. 
B. Stevens, office manager, reports 
that “electric typewriters are giv- 
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ing us approximately seven years.”’ 

Estimates on the life expectancy 
of manual typewriters range 
from three years to 15 years in the 
companies surveyed. Electric type- 
writers are given slightly longer 
life expectancies. Many concerns 
use the concept explained by J. W. 
Schutte, vice president, St. Louis 
Union Trust Company. He says, 
“Our policy is to use, as a starting 
basis, the estimated life of the ma- 
chine as stated by the manufac- 
turer. This is more or less estab- 
lished on an approximate eight- 
hour-per-day usage, whereas 
hourly usage per day is consider- 
ably less. When considering a re- 
placement, these two factors are 
taken into consideration and, in 
most instances, we retain our 
equipment considerably longer 
than recommended by the manu- 
facturer.” 

Do you plan to spend more in 
1960 than in 1959, less, or about 
the same—for office furniture and 
machinery? Can you estimate the 
kinds of equipment you contem- 
plate purchasing this year and the 
amounts you expect to spend? 

Respondents were promised con- 
fidential handling of their replies 
to this question. Therefore, no 
names are shown below. However, 
each comment represents the ac- 
tual statement given by the con- 
tributing executive. 

Clothing manufacturer, New 
York—“‘We expect to spend less 
money in 1960 for the purchase of 
office furniture and machinery. 
These purchases will probably be 
for filing equipment, duplicating 
equipment, and dictating equip- 
ment. Roughly, the expenditures 
should total $5,000 at the most.”’ 

Trade association, New York 
“We intend to spend approximate- 
ly $4,000 more in 1960 than in 
1959. About $2,500 will be appro- 
priated for typewriters; $1,000 for 
executive desks and chairs; and 
another $2,700 for an adding ma- 
chine, multilith machine, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment.”’ 

Ohio rubber company—‘During 
the past year we had originally 
set up a budget for $13,000 but 
due to an increase in our office 
personnel we spent at least $10,- 
000 more than we had planned. 
Our 1960 budget—for a multilith, 
desks, files, typewriters, adding 
machines, calculators, folding and 
inserting machine, and miscellane- 
ous items—will be $17,350. If we 
continue to spend again this year 
as we did last year, I would haz- 
ard a guess that we'll probably be 
over by $10,000 again.” 


Midwest property management 
firm—“If we stay in our present 
quarters, we will spend approxi- 
mately the same amount for office 
equipment in 1960 as we did in 
1959. If a contemplated move 
takes place, we'll probably spend 
an additional $10,000 on new 
equipment—mostly desks, chairs, 
files, interoffice communication 
equipment.” 

New York State plastic manu- 
facturer—‘‘We plan to spend more 
in 1960 for office furniture and 
equipment. It will be in the form 
of desks, chairs, typewriters, and 
a new billing machine—approxi- 
mately $8,500.” 

Midwest heating equipment 
manufacturer—‘Our plans are the 
same for 1960 as last year. The 
amounts expended will be approxi- 
mately between $10,000 and $15,- 
000. The bulk of this will go for 
office machinery. With regard to 
company policy on such matters, 
we have attempted to stay ahead 
of our depreciation of office furni- 
ture and machinery by current ad- 
ditions and replacements.”’ 

Health insurance group (south) 

“We plan to spend about the 
same for purchases in 1960 as the 
year before. However, we'll spend 
considerably more for rental of 
electronic computing equipment 
all totaled, about $18,600.” 


65 Percent to Spend More 


Eastern pharmaceutical firm 
“During 1959 our staff increased 
about 10 percent. The forecast for 
1960 calls for a similar increase. 
Since we have standardized our 
furniture and equipment we can 
closely approximate the cost. For 
example, it costs our company 
$740 to equip each new secretary 
with a desk, chair, lamp, and elec- 
tric typewriter. The cost of outfit- 
ting a new executive amounts to 
$520—including desk, chair, lamp, 
and manual typewriter. We think 
we will spend about the same this 
year as last.” 

West Coast textile company- 
“We'll spend about the same 
amount this year as last. We think 
we will need five new typewriters, 
a photocopy machine, and some 
steel door cabinets.”’ 

North Carolina business college 

“We purchased $3,400 worth of 
Royal standard typewriters last 
year. We do not contemplate such 
expenditures this year.” 

Summing up, Dartnell finds 65 
percent of respondents expecting 
to spend more this year than last 
year. END 
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Stop Profit Drain 
Caused by 


INEFFICIENT 
CLEANING 


BY Mohe H. Solworth 


President 
Industrial Sanitation Counselors 


MERICAN industry is spend- 

ing $6 billion a year for build- 
ing cleaning. Through the gross 
inefficiency of the typical com- 
pany’s cleaning program, at least 
$2 billion of this is wasted. During 
the last 40 years, cleaners’ wages 
have risen sharply but cleaning 
productivity has remained static. 
(Janitors’ wages in 1909 averaged 
20 cents an hour; in 1959 they 
averaged $2 an hour and are still 
rising.) Recovering these wasted 
cleaning dollars can represent a 
major cost-control gain. 

For cleaning operations such as 
those of Monsanto Chemical, Oscar 
Mayer, and Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories, the way to achieve 
standard cleaning productivity has 
been the Work Standards cleaning 
system designed by Industrial 
Sanitation Counselors. This and 
other standards systems function 
in every type of industry from dis- 
tilleries and newspaper offices to 
chemical laboratories, mail-order 
houses, and hospitals. Standardiza- 
tion has enabled management to 
have cleaner buildings and to cut 
costs. Large companies have found 
they can save $25,000 to $250,000 
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annually by standardizing their 
cleaning operations. 

Industrial productivity is meas- 
ured by units produced and the 
quality of each. Cleaning produc- 
tivity, by contrast, equals coverage 
times quality. In a non-standards 
cleaning program an_ operation 
achieving large per man coverage 
may have extremely low quality. 
Conversely, low-coverage opera- 
tions may be achieving high qual- 
ity. Since cleaning is largely a 
manual operation, both coverage 
and quality depend on the develop- 
ment of the man and the organiza- 
tion behind him. Neither can be 
automatically achieved. What a 
standards system does is to pro- 
vide the man with the techniques, 
controls, and conditions necessary 
to achieve and sustain high prod- 
uctivity. 


Costs Drop 50 Percent 


At Monsanto Chemical in St. 
Louis and Spiegel in Chicago, 
per man coverage was very high 
before reorganization—something 
like 15,000 to 20,000 square feet in 
a workday. Management, however, 
was dissatisfied with quality. With 
their new standards programs, 
both coverage and quality have 
been increased. Nationwide Insur- 


ance in Columbus has become a 
showplace for high-quality clean- 
liness. Yet, square foot costs there 
are 50 percent lower than before 
the cleaning program was reorgan- 
ized. 

The standards and_ techniques 
for achieving such gains are ap- 
plicable anywhere. In office build- 
ings, for example, standards sys- 
tems can accomplish daily clean- 
ing rates of 25 to 30 minutes per 
thousand square feet instead of the 
usual 75 minutes per thousand 
square feet. In a 300,000-square- 
foot building this can mean a re- 
duction of 30 men at the same 
time that quality is increased. At 
an average of $3,000 to $4,000 per 
man, costs could be reduced by 
more than $100,000 annually. 

Such seemingly impossible gains 
are attainable because national 
cleaning productivity is still where 
it was in grandfather’s day. Many 
cleaning jobs are overmanned by 
as much as 100 to 200 percent. In 
most industries in which produc- 
tivity has increased by as much as 
300 percent in the last 40 years, 
major cost reductions cannot be 
achieved without tremendous capi- 
tal investment in research and 
equipment. In cleaning, on the 
other hand, the application of 
standards can accomplish not only 
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phenomenal savings but savings 
that can be realized immediately. 

Management must be cautioned, 
however, that the approach to 
standard cleaning productivity is 
more complex than commonly 
realized. While the lack of stand- 
ards paralyzes even the potential 
productivity of workers, standards 
alone are not enough to achieve 
and sustain productivity. 

The main job after standards 
are set is to custom-build and sus- 
tain the organization on which 
cleaning standards depend. Co- 
operation between the cleaning 
and other departments must be 
established in addition to a re- 
development of the cleaning staff, 
incorporation of improved cleaning 
tools, scheduling and checking, and 
control systems. Engineering con- 
trol of soil and maintenance pro- 
grams, the personal neatness of 
employees, and the cooperation of 
department heads in assuring good 
habits of their subordinates all af- 
fect the cleaning workload and 
consequently affect cleaning prod- 
uctivity. 

Management itself must play an 
active role in a standards organi- 
zation. This participation can be 
well worth management’s time not 
only through direct gains in the 


CLEANING 


LEVEL 


Management can use this chart in two ways to plan its 
cleaning program. First, by selecting the desired quality 
level, management can determine how many cleaners will 
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Of the $6 billion spent each year by American industry 
for building cleaning, at least $2 billion is wasted, accord- 
ing to the author. The remedy for this huge profit leak is a 
standardized cleaning program such as the one described 
by Mr. Solworth in the article below. With management 
support, a cleaning program can not only cut overhead 
costs but can improve the quality and coverage of build- 


ing cleaning. 


cleaning operation but also 
through the many side _ benefits 
that can be attained. American 
business spent more than $50 bil- 
lion on construction and equip- 
ment in 1959 alone. Maintenance 
service is a major factor in pro- 
tecting these huge investments. 
Poor cleaning methods can con- 
tribute to value decline. 


Management Support Needed 


Management support for the 
cleaning function will also con- 
tribute to total operating effi- 
ciency. Millions of dollars have 
been invested in better work sur- 
roundings because employees pro- 
duce better in such surroundings. 
Much of the benefit of such an in- 


vestment can be lost through sub- 
standard cleaning service. In addi- 
tion, management can receive a 
public relations value from the 
clean plant. 

One of the jobs for management 
is to protect its sanitation produc- 
tivity not only by setting up a 
sound cleaning organization but by 
keeping the misfits out of it. Clean- 
ing wages today may be bordering 
on other industrial wages but there 
is a vast difference in caliber be- 
tween cleaning and _ industrial 
workers. Personnel departments 
send cast-offs and second-bests in- 
to cleaning almost as a matter of 
course, Purchasing agents may be 
unwittingly sabotaging cleaning 
productivity by buying cheap, in- 
efficient products and tools. The 


CLEANING PRODUCTIVITY INDEX 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED CLEANING PROGRAMS 


19 cleaners ot proposed 
quolity level. 85 


30 36 42 


cleaners ot proposed 
quotty level 85 


48 


MEN (each working 8-hour day) 


be needed. Or, if the number of cleaners must remain 
constant, management can see what quality level can be 
attained through new methods. 
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best cleaning equipment and sup- 
plies require a relatively small in- 
vestment and can result in sub- 
stantial gains through increased 
preductivity. Management must 
bring about the reorientation of 
policy and attitude. 

Again, it is management that 
must keep a sensitive finger on 
program performance since nor- 
mally only management is cost- 
conscious enough to want maxi- 
mum productivity in every area. 
One good management tool for de- 
termining cleaning productivity is 
the productivity index formula 
(see accompanying chart). With 
this formula, cleaning productivity 
or the quality of cleaning coverage 
can be determined numerically. 
The productivity index also is an 
excellent tool for program plan- 
ning. Once current productivity is 
determined numerically, a factor 
is then applied to establish man- 
hours at any quality level, either 
lower or higher than the current 
level. This shows management at 
what quality point investment and 
return is best achieved and where 
diminishing return sets in. 


Effective Rating Systems 


The productivity index is only 
one of many standard systems for 
measuring and evaluating per- 
formance. In fact, the numerical 
determination of quality is based 
on an objective rating system. In 
this system, 100 is perfection and 
specific point values are deducted 
for each defect in cleanliness and 
physical condition. 

In effective cleaning programs, 
systems are used that permit com- 
prehensive tie-ins of cleaning man- 
hours and quality. An especially 
interesting system is used in a 
large food plant operation. In this 
plant, production had been tied in 
with man-hours on a plus or minus 
variance basis. No such system, of 
course, had been applied to sanita- 
tion. After reorganization, a vari- 
ance control system was developed 
for the _ sanitation department. 
With the system of fixed coverage 
and schedules, quality was meas- 
ured against weekly man-hours 
and translated into dollars. Not 
only did this system permit accu- 
rate measurement of cleaning 
productivity but it also controlled 
the amount of “borrowing” of 
cleaning manpower for production 
that was formerly commonplace. 

Once management is armed with 
standards and organization, the 
next requirement is staffing. One 
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of the first things to be considered 
is that a program that attempts to 
achieve standard productivity must 
have a qualified supervisor. The 
caliber of cleaning supervision has 
generally been so low that most of 
these men were not capable of run- 
ning a standards program. If the 
supervisor is a man who has come 
up from the ranks he may be able 
to master new cleaning methods 
but may not be able to master the 
management tools and controls he 
needs to get the new job done. 

High productivity cleaning pro- 
grams require an entirely new con- 
cept of supervision. The supervisor 
must not only be able to prove per- 
formance standards by his own 
dexterity and ability in performing 
jobs, but he must be able to train, 
to evaluate performance, to work 
with department heads, and to un- 
derstand and adopt management 
goals. The average supervisor to- 
day has low quality concepts and 
low organizational abilities. In 
many cases he resists change, espe- 
cially change based on controlled 
productivity standards. Often he is 
poorly paid. To operate a stand- 
ards program, management nor- 
mally will need _ higher-caliber 
supervision and normally it will 
cost more, The supervisor, how- 
ever, is the key man in a standards 
operation. The day-to-day meeting 
of productivity goals hinges on 
him. Such a supervisor is worth 
additional money. 

Cleaning-worker training cannot 
be achieved in a single session. To 
get the man to meet his standards 
he has to be reminded of them 
periodically. Formal training 
should be conducted before clean- 
ers are put on new schedules. 
During his first night on the job, 
however, the cleaner may forget 
techniques, skip areas, or fail to 
meet his schedule times. In many 
cases, cleaners may not meet 
standards for several days; and 
even after weeks of being on the 
same job they may still have not 
mastered their job completely. 

One of the reasons why a clean- 
ing worker is relatively harder to 
train than an industrial worker is 
that cleaning depends much more 
on the man than does industry. 
When cleaning becomes  auto- 
mated, much of the needed mem- 
ory, quality consciousness, and 
consistency of technique can be 
built into machinery as it is in in- 
dustry. For the present, in clean- 
ing, these qualities must be built 
into the man. 


To achieve standard cleaning 


productivity, management should 
not overlook the importance of 
motivating the worker toward 
higher performance. Cleaning tra- 
ditionally has been one of the 
lowest prestige occupations. By 
failing to apply some of the psy- 
chology of worker acceptance and 
stimulation to cleaning employees, 
another source of cleaning produc- 
tivity has been lost. 

One of the most important moti- 
vational tools for cleaning workers 
is management interest and sup- 
port. Management’s concern over 
cleaning productivity, participa- 
tion in developing companywide 
cooperation in the cleaning effort, 
and recognition of the relative im- 
portance of the cleaning function 
will encourage workers to meet 
new standards of productivity. 


Future Improvements Seen 


A standardized system must in- 
clude research for better methods, 
tools, and techniques. More auto- 
mated equipment, more efficient 
cleaning agents, and longer-wear- 
ing and lower maintenance floor 
finishes are among improvements 
generally needed. Ways to prevent 
soil from occurring through such 
preventive measures as better air- 
conditioning systems, still need to 
be found. 

One of the most important areas 
of research is in architectural de- 
sign. Major cleaning productivity 
gains can be made when manage- 
ment recognizes and adopts such 
basic principles of sanitation de- 
sign as elimination of the horizon- 
tal, use of smooth surfaces and 
nonporous materials, containment 
of the product in the process, and 
provision of adequate facilities. 
Ornate, irregular, and difficult-to- 
clean surfaces can be eliminated in 
the initial stages of design or re- 
modeling if management knows 
what to avoid. Furnishings flush 
with wall areas and recessed light- 
ing fixtures are just two of the de- 
sign features that make cleaning 
easier, 

In standardized operations to- 
day, average cleaning rates of of- 
fice areas are 25 to 30 minutes a 
thousand square feet as compared 
with an average of 75 minutes a 
thousand in non-standards opera- 
tions. In the next few years aver- 
age rates may drop to 15 minutes 
a thousand square feet through 
improved technology, better meth- 
ods, better tools, better organiza- 
tional control, and better architec- 
ture. END 
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Attention: Executives With Office Management Responsibilities 


Here Are Practical Solutions 


To Every Office Problem 
You're Likely to Face This Year! 


There is no office problem somebody hasn't already solved. All 











you have to do is find him. But doing so on your own hook 





isn’t always possible; so, Dartnell has put its experienced staff 


of management research specialists to work finding out what 
steps successful companies are taking to solve difficult problems 
aiiisiiinitins sail in office management. Their findings are released each month 


in the new and unique OrricE ADMINISTRATION SERVICE. 


* ae © Cepete Om tu at Rte Released to subscribers only, the Orrice ADMINISTRATION 


+ Nandlong he Ofte Poy ol 
« Sefaty ules for Office Personnel ence File Binder is supplied at. no extra charge) covering eight 





SERVICE is a portfolio of looseleaf material (a durable Refer- 


+ How 90 (ompanies (onto! Clerwal Stendorts important areas of administrative responsibility—Job Analysis 

* Explaining Office Policy and Proce to Mew and Salary Administration—Supervision and Training—Com- 

© Chath List of Unable deus te Other | munications—Organization—Correspondence—Records Man- 
ovr Retes 


agement—Work Simplification—Layout and Equipment. It is 





designed to help you find ways and means of increasing office 


acsswo meaner or ne ecmmmens enbenii efficiency for greater productivity within reasonable cost limits. 





The subscription rate is $36 for one year. But the coupon below 


entitles you to a subscription on a 3-month trial basis. 


Subscribe NOW! Receive Next Three Issues for $9 


THe DartNELL Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 


Sirs: Put me down as a subscriber to the OrriceE ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICE on a trial basis. Bill me $9 for the first three months, after 
which I may cancel at any time. Send the Reference File Binder and 


Expense Control Chart at no extra charge. 


A striking, 2-color, 19- by 29-inch NAME... TITLE 
Expense Controu Cuart will be 
sent free with your first issue of the COMPANY 


OrFriceE ADMINISTRATION SERVICE. 
STREET. 


Covers 27 areas of office operations 
with over 490 checkpoints to help , : 
* , Ciry.. ZONE STATE 
you locate expensive cost drains and 


to streamline current office methods. CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY 
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Grumman’s File System 


Stores 30,000 Blueprints 


RUMMAN Aircraft Engineer- 

ing Corporation has _ substi- 
tuted a visible blueprint control 
card for each of its more than 
30,000 blueprints. 

The blueprints, formerly kept on 
file in the inspection department, 
are now retained by the planning 
department’s blueprint distribution 
center. When it needs a blueprint, 
the inspection department requests 
one through the use of an elec- 
tronic transceiver writing unit. 
The blueprint is then forwarded 
through a pneumatic tube system. 

The use of this system has en- 
abled the inspection department to 
maintain up-to-the-minute changes 
on the blueprint control card and 
to furnish this information simul- 
taneously to personnel requesting 
it. This visible card system occu- 
pies a space approximately one- 
tenth the area required for filing 
the blueprints. 

The system, installed by Grum- 
man on the plant floor of its qual- 
ity control inspection department, 
has as its basis a visible card file 
created by the Vue-Fax Division 
of Logan Business Products, Inc., 
Westbury, N. Y. 


Communications Center 


Under this system the inspection 
files are set up in a communica- 
tions center on the plant floor. 
These files contain drawing control 
cards for every blueprint required 
by the inspection department (one 
of these cards is shown actual size 
at the right). Listed on each draw- 
ing control card are the number 
and identification of the corre- 
sponding blueprint, all engineering 
orders and numbers constituting 
changes on the blueprint, and 
other data necessary to inspection. 

All cards are filed with the iden- 
tifying blueprint number of each 
clearly visible in the special file. 
The file is set up so that the clerk 
can remove the card, post changes 
to it or transpose desired informa- 
tion, and return the card with a 
minimum of movement and error. 
More than 500 changes are posted 
daily on these cards, thus assuring 
that every blueprint control card 
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has the latest information. The 
drawing control cards are never 
removed from the communication 
center. 

When a blueprint is required by 
an inspector the file clerk first 
checks the corresponding blueprint 
control card to ascertain that it is 
not already held by the inspection 
department. If it is not, a formal 
request is made to the planning 
department via the _ electronic 
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writer to forward the blueprint 
through the pneumatic tube. Ac- 
tual trial time from request to re- 
ceipt of a blueprint from ‘“plan- 
ning” is 47 seconds. 

While awaiting receipt of the 
blueprint in the communication 
center, the clerk checks the cor- 
respondence control card in the 
Vue-Fax file for engineering order 
changes, liaison number, etc., 
which are furnished to those who 
request them. A red marker is 
placed on the corresponding con- 
trol card to indicate that the print 
is in use and to prevent a duplicate 
request to planning for the same 
print. If a department other than 
quality control is using the print, 
a different color marker is used. 
As soon as the print is returned, 
the signal is removed and the blue- 
print is returned to the planning 
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A DRAWING CONTROL CARD (shown above actual size) is prepared for each 
of Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation's 30,000 blueprints. The result 
is centralized storage and immediate reference. 
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department via the pneumatic 
tube. 

This new system has eliminated 
the need tc store blueprints on the 
plant floor and has assured that 
before any blueprint is released 
for use it will be correctly anno- 
tated as to latest engineering 
changes. Thus, the system has not 
only centralized the storage of 
blueprints but has provided an up- 
to-the-minute card file for im- 
mediate reference. END 





Age No Factor in Office 


LDER officeworkers are as 
productive as their younger 
counterparts,’”’ Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell said in announc- 
ing the results of a new Labor De- 
partment study. 

“This study is part of the Labor 
Department’s continuing program 
of helping older workers retain or 
find jobs,” he said. “It indicates, as 
do other studies conducted by the 
department, that employers are 
passing up some excellent workers 
with valuable experience if they 
place an arbitrary age limit on 
hiring. Our studies prove that 
older workers have lower rates of 
absenteeism and turnover, are 
more consistent in their perform- 
ance, and frequently produce at a 
faster rate than younger workers.”’ 


Study Compares Performance 


The new study compares the 
work performance of about 6,000 
workers in various age groups on 
comparable office jobs. It shows 
that workers 45 years old and over 
produce, on the average, about as 
much work as those aged 25 to 45, 
and slightly more than workers 
under 25. Accuracy of perform- 
ance was almost identical in each 
of the six age groups studied. 

Secretary Mitchell said that the 
study brought out three important 
facts: first, there .is only an in- 
significant difference in output per 
man-hour between office workers 
of different age groups; second, 
there is considerable variation in 
performance among workers with- 
in age groups so that large propor- 
tions of workers in the older age 
groups exceed the performance of 
the average workers in the young- 
er groups; and third, older work- 
ers have a steadier rate of output, 
with considerably less variation 
from week to week than workers 
in the younger age groups. 
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ORMSCARD 


the original and only workable continuous tab card with maximum efficiency 


e Pre-punched as required 

e Tabulate at any speed 

e Separate manually or on any burster 

e Vouchers of any length; side, top or bottom 
e Can be part of a multiple forms set 








; . 
Manufacturers of line-hole continuous business forms orms inc 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. « Phone: Oldfield 9-4000 
Sales representatives in principal cities 


Experience, he said, appeared to 
be the major factor in differences 
in the average performance among 
age groups. For example, average 
output per man-hour was about 7 
percent less for officeworkers un- 
der 25 than for the next older 
groups, but was only 2 percent less 
when workers that had been em- 
ployed on the job for nine months 
were compared. 


Various Groups Studied 


Comparisons for workers in 


smaller groups—time workers and 


incentive workers, higher and low- 


er paid jobs, government and pri- 
vate employment, and selected oc- 
cupations—showed no major dif- 
ferences in work performance that 
could be attributed to age. 

The study covered officeworkers 
in 21 private companies and five 
government agencies that main- 
tained production records for se- 
lected types of work, About half of 
the workers were paid under an in- 
centive wage system. The output 
per man-hour of each worker was 
compared with the average pro- 
35-44 


similar work under identical pay 


duction of workers doing 


systems. END 
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NEW SYSTEMS «> cquipMENT 


Robert John L-Shaped Unit 
Adds New Secretarial Seating 


oe 
New secretarial seating has been added to the Robert 
John L-shaped secretarial desk. The secretarial posture 
chair and the side chair feature rubber cushioning and 
rubber web springing. They are upholstered in a choice 
of fabric, plastic, or leather. Frames are finished in satin 
brass, satin chrome, or polished chrome. The unit also 
includes a typing table and a sit-down color-coded filing 
case (not shown). Robert John Company, 202 S. Hutchin- 
son St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Compact Postage Meter Machine 
Has Wide Range of Stamp Values 

os 
A new, compact postage meter machine, the first desk 
model mailing machine to seal, stamp, and stack letters 
in one operation, is now available. One of the machine’s 
principal advantages is its range of stamp values. The 
meter permits fingertip selection of any denomination 
of postage from % cent to $1.09% in a single stamp. 
Designated the Model 5500, the machine is sold by Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Kodak's New Verifax Unit 
Copies Book, Magazine Pages 


Copies of book and magazine pages now can be made: by 
Kodak's Verifax copying method. The new Verifax Book 
Copying Unit, which can be used with any standard Veri- 
fax Copier, accommodates pages up to 8% by 11 inches. 
An important feature of this unit is the vertical, wedge- 
shaped exposure section, into which the page to be copied 
can be inserted, facing a sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Ditto Masterfax Machine 

Cleans Up Master Typing Process 

<« 

The newly developed Ditto Masterfax machine performs 
four important office functions: (1) It makes direct 
(spirit) process masters; (2) It makes offset masters; 
(3) It makes facsimile copies; and (4) It laminates. 
Masterfax cleans up the master typing process. No carbon 
is required during the typing or preparatory stage. 
Material to be duplicated is typed, written, or drawn on 
a clean white Masterfax sheet. Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Il. 
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Cormac ‘‘500"’ Copying Device 
Requires No Solution Handling 


The Cormac “500” copying device copies everything in 
one step and requires no solution handling. The new 
copier employs an exclusive separation mechanism which 
enables it to expose, develop, and separate original from 
copy to produce photo-accurate copies with less handling 
and no waste of materials, The complete operation takes 
19 seconds. Cormac Photocopy Corporation, 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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IBM Introduces 
7080 EDP System 


< 


International Business Machines in- 
troduced the fully transistorized IBM 
7080 data-processing system, most 
powerful computer yet designed spe- 
cifically for business. In developing 
business information the new system 
can make 303,000 logical decisions a 
second. In an equal period of time it 
can electronically “read” or “write” 
312,500 characters of information. At 
this rate, in about five minutes the 
7080 can read in or write out infor- 
mation equivalent to the 19,530,000 
words contained in Standard & Poor’s 
six-volume Corporation Records. In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration, Data Processing Division, 
112 E. Post Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 


New Forms-Feeding Device 
Used on Electric Typewriters 
<< 


A new forms-feeding device for use on electric typewriters 
has been developed. The new lightweight attachment, 
the Flexible Formaliner, snaps on and off permanent 
plates mounted on either side of the typewriter carriage. 
The Formaliner permits the use of any electric type- 
writer to prepare continuous marginal punched forms. It 
is patterned after the regular accounting machine tractor. 
Moore Business Forms Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Dormeyer Air Purifier 
No Bigger Than Intercom 


The new Dormeyer air purifier is no bigger than an office 
intercom. This new air purifier filters out smoke and 
odors electronically with a permanent duo-spun-nylon 
filter and dual ozone bulbs, to provide a continuous stream 
of fresh air. The new Dormeyer air purifier also filters 
out pollen, dust, and dirt. Germicidal ultraviolet rays kill 
germs and bacteria. Dormeyer Corporation, Kingsbury 


and Huron Sts., Chicago 10, Ill 
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a BOOKS ~ execurves 


McMURRY’'S MANAGEMENT 
CLINIC. By Robert N. McMurry, in 
collaboration with Ruth G. Shaeffer 
and Lawrence E. de Neufville. The 
authors designed this as “light read- 
ing for serious people.” They suc- 
ceeded. The book is not broken down 
into chapters embodying major sub- 
divisions of a main thesis. It consists 
instead of 89 questions and answers 
dealing with business problems aris- 
ing from people. These questions 
were asked of the authors by clients 
of The McMurry Company, a con- 
sulting firm, and by participants of 
its seminars and conferences. 

The book of course reflects the 
McMurry point of view—some “com- 
mon denominators” that he and his 
aides had developed in order to pro- 
duce workable solutions to personnel 
problems. A_ review of the book 
ought to contain brief descriptions of 
these common denominators. But 
they are not susceptible to capsuliza- 
tion. Certainly one of the common 
denominators is a certain disenchant- 
ment over the contrast between what 
a man can do and what he will do. 
Another is that this will-do potential 
is measurable and highly important. 

Some helpful comments are made 
about such things as house organs, 
psychological tests, job evaluation, 
employee opinion polling, and the 
wisdom of being frank about the 
gathering and use of power in a 
business organization. The need for 
painstaking and expert selection is 
frequently emphasized. 

The organization of the book is 
episodic but it does not ramble. In- 
creasing its usefulness the book con- 
tains an appendix, a topical outline 
broken down into 19 subjects, each 
of which is illuminated by a brief 
summary and references to applic- 
able examples in the question-and- 
answer section. Not the least asset 
of the book is that it is well written 
with a nice sense of humor smiling 


through a somewhat dogmatic tone. 

Simon and Schuster, 650 Fifth Ave., 

New York 20, N. Y. 207 pp. $4.95. 
C.F.J. 


OFFICE BUILDING AND OFFICE 
LAYOUT PLANNING. By Kenneth 
H. Ripnen. The author of this study 
can offer what are probably the best 
qualifications for writing about office 
space: During the chaotic years of 
World War II he was in charge of all 
office space planning for the War De- 
partment. Within his domain lay the 
sprawling Pentagon, monument to 
today’s phenomenal growth of the 
clerical work force and the need for 
office space to house it. 

These qualifications would lead 
the reader to expect quite a superior 
product. Mr. Ripnen’s book surpasses 
such expectations. It covers every 
aspect of office planning—beginning 
with the human element and ending 
with a description of the office of the 
future. Sandwiched in between is 
just about all the information needed 
to expand office space within an 
existing building, construct addi- 
tions, move to new quarters, erect a 
new building, or merely better uti- 
lize existing space. The necessary 
facts, figures, prices, and specifica- 
tions are presented understandably 
and in logical sequence. 

Yet, the book is not as much con- 
cerned with the physical qualities of 
offices as it is with the humans who 
inhabit them. The building itself is 
called “. a symbol of the ulti- 
mate achievement of a machine age 

a building which serves as ad- 
ministrative and planning center for 
a machine society—and a building in 
which machines themselves are rel- 
atively insignificant.” 

Logically following this descrip- 
tion is Mr. Ripnen’s warning: 
“Neither management nor designer 
can afford to forget that the office- 
worker is a human being and that 
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every component part of his environ- 
ment must not only stress his indi- 
vidual qualities but must also better 
enable him to realize his part in the 
organization as a whole and his con- 
tribution to that organization.” 
Today’s accelerating growth in the 
need for clerical services places even 
greater demands on office space and 
office workers. One of the best guides 
to use in satisfying these demands is 
Mr. Ripnen’s study. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 182 pp. 
$10.00. J.A.R. 


A TECHNICAL WRITER’S HAND- 
BOOK. By Margaret Norgaard. With 
the new technology has come the 
demand for a new craftsman—the 
technical writer. Such writers are in 
short supply—witness the help- 
wanted advertisements of aircraft, 
electronic, and other technological 
industries; and such events as the 
annual Institute in Technical and 
Industrial Communications at the 
Colorado State University. 

Mrs. Norgaard, a former univer- 
sity instructor (Stanford and Min- 
nesota), is now technical editor for 
the Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry-Rand Corporation. In the in- 
troduction to her book, Mrs. Nor- 
gaard explains that ‘‘technical writ- 
ing is no special kind of writing” but 
rather the ability to deal competent- 
ly and clearly with technical or 
scientific facts, whether for scien- 
tific, technical, or lay readers. Point- 
ing -out that, while ‘“‘there is no one 
correct way to say anything... as 
there is one correct way to solve cer- 
tain mathematical problems = 
there are certain special considera- 
tions in the communication of tech- 
nical information. Such subjects as 
logic, style, and interest factors, as 
well as the usual data on grammar 
and punctuation, are offered. Ar- 
ticles illustrating various types of 
technical writing are also presented. 

The book should be a useful ad- 
dition to the reference library of 
technicians who must write as well 
as of lay writers who must prepare 
technical material. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 241 pp. $3.75. RR 
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YOURS ror m= ASKING 


The literature recommended below has been selected by the editors of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS for its usefulness to management executives. Requests 
for this material, which is free, should be sent directly to the companies listed. 
Prompt action is suggested; supplies of such material are usually exhausted 


within a few months. 





GOOD LETTERWRITING principles 
are clarified in a 22-page booklet 
written by Sylvia E. Bowman, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of English at In- 
diana University. Entitled “Effective 
Letters,” it is useful enough to be a 
reference book for many secretaries. 
North American Van Lines, Inc., Per- 
sonnel Department, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“EQUITY AND LOAN CAPITAL for 
New and Expanding Small Business,”’ 
another in the series by the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search, is now available. The 103-page 
softbound book contains useful infor- 
mation about the accessibility of 
credit and capital. Single copies are 
free from W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 709 S. West- 
nedge Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SPECIALIZED MOTION PIC- 
TURES about new products, ad- 
vanced industrial processes, and cost- 
saving techniques are listed in a new 
revised edition of “Business & Profes- 
sional Film Catalog.” The 16mm. 
sound pictures are available on free 
loan. Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New York 22, 
New York. 


EMPLOYEES NEED TO KNOW 
about your business and a new illus- 
trated pamphlet can help. Entitled 
“For Better Understanding of Your 
Business by Your People,” the pub- 
lication gives valuable tips for estab- 
lishing an effective employee relations 
program, Edwin Shields Hewitt and 
Associates, Libertyville, Il. 


HOW TO HIRE TYPISTS, a new 
leaflet now available, outlines the 
steps from recruiting to introduction 
to the job. It covers such points as 
marital status, salary, and job stabil- 
ity. Martin Publishing Company, 3144 
Fifth Ave., San Diego 3, Calif. 


THE HIGH RATE of work injuries 
among teenagers has become a mat- 
ter of concern to the U. S. Labor De- 
partment which recently published 
the booklet, ““We’re Never Too Young 
to Learn Safety.” Useful for reading 
racks, the illustrated booklet is avail- 
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able in limited quantities from Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, U. S. Labor 
Department, Washington 25, D. C 


DESIGN No. 16, the latest in the 
series of publications regularly issued 
by Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., is 
devoted to a study of the current 
“revolution in the marketplace.” 
Stressed in this issue are the role of 
the discount house and ways to meet 
this competition. Lippincott & Mar- 
gulies, Inc., 430 Park Ave., New York 
22, New York. 
* I: + 

AN EXPERIMENTAL template kit, 
which consists of a %-inch scale grid 
sheet and two-dimensional templates, 
may be had for the asking. The tem- 
plates also are on the %-inch scale 
and include an assortment of ma- 
chine tools, materials-handiing equip- 
ment, and office machines. Repro- 
Templets Inc., 614 Allegheny Blvd 
Oakmont, Pa. 


“WHO GETS HURT in industrial ac- 
cidents?” is the question asked—and 
answered—in a new pamphlet pub- 
lished by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The 16-page pamphlet uses a 
humorous approach, multicolored car- 
toons, and concise text to discuss on- 
the-job injuries. A single copy of 
“Who Gets Hurt?” may be obtained 
free from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
Illinois. 
' s 

RECORD TRENDS are discussed in 
a leaflet of the same name that is 
now available. Written by T. R 
Schellenberg, assistant archivist of 
the United States, the publication 
stresses survey techniques for old 
records. Also contained is informa- 
tion concerning the seminar on rec- 
ords management to be held in Chi- 
cago, March 28 to 29. Record Con- 
trols, Inc., 209 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MICROFILMING techniques are out- 
lined in the 20-page booklet, “Basic 
Microfilm Indexing and Filing Tech- 
niques,” published by the Bruning 
Company. Although it is an operating 
guide for Bruning equipment, the 
booklet contains other helpful infer- 
mation. Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc., Mount Prospect, Il 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Tuterchangeable 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


iM) teem 
Sit Sihimsl| 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
* Photographs for Sharp Prints 
* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 

Write for Free Iliustrated Brochure 

with Price Schedule No. AB-3 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 

1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
ure covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ,” to 
Ke Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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BUSINES 


Growth and Growth 


The heated political debate over economic 
growth will probably boil on until the campaign 
has ended. 

Some of the conflict seems to stem from con- 
fusion or indifference as to. what the growth con- 
sists of. True, total output grew faster from 1946 
to 1952 than it did from 1953 to 1959. But if the 
output of military goods was taken away from 
both periods, it would be seen that growth in the 
1953-1959 span was faster. Thus from the con- 
sumer’s point of view, the latter period was the 
better one. 

What good does it do to increase the rate of 
economic growth if nobody wants the extra out- 
put? Growth is not merely a matter of pouring 
out more and more goods and services. It pays to 
have someone at the end of the line willing and 
able to buy the stuff and use it up. Of course the 
excess could be stored in government bins, cribs, 
caves and ships and warehouses. But then where 
would Ezra Benson store all that corn and wheat? 


Selling Service 


We know a man who does a modest amount of 
business with a Chicago bank. On a recent cold 
and slushy day he needed some papers that the 
bank could release only if he signed a receipt. 
Busy and reluctant to brave the wind and weath- 
er, he called a vice president to find out if the 
documents could be released to a messenger with 
a letter of authorization. 

“We'll see that you get your papers,” the vice 
president assured him. Half an hour later the VP 
appeared at the office papers in hand. “I knew 
they were important and since I had to come over 
this way myself I brought them along.” 

Our friend is pretty sure that this explanation 
was a ruse to save him from the embarrassment 
of feeling that he had dragged the vice president 
of a bank out into the sloppy streets. He’s doing 
more of his business there now. 


Social Incompetence 


According to Dr. William Menninger, the psy- 
chiatrist, 60 to 80 percent of all firings take place 
because the discharged employee lacks social 
competence. Technical incompetence is not the 
factor. This seems to be a reasonable figure. 

Many large companies have medical and psy- 
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chological services that disturbed employees can 
consult. Some even have full-time psychiatrists 
on their medical staffs. What is the smaller com- 
pany to do? Dr. Menninger did not answer that 
question directly. He did recommend that the ex- 
ecutive have “an uncommon sense point of view 
so that associates respect and believe in you.” 
Understand the structure and function of per- 
sonality, Dr. Menninger urges, and recognize the 
“... Widely different methods each of us use to 
defend our psychological integrity . . . understand 
and stimulate the motivations of people.” 


Appreciated . . . But 


The highly respected management consultant, 
John C. Harkness, A. T. Kearney & Company 
partner and occasional contributor to AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, made a talk last spring to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s annual seminar for smaller busi- 
ness. He said something then about executive 
compensation that is pertinent now, when many 
companies pass out the year-end bonus: 

“These payments are appreciated, but in time 
they become considered a part of regular compen- 
sation, which has been delayed in payment until 
the year end. Such payments quickly lose their 
motivating value. If their amounts are reduced at 
any time, the recipients fee] that such reduction 
has been due to poor business conditions, rather 
than to any lack of contribution on their part.” 

He recommends formal salary schedules and 
formal extra-compensation plans. 


Speaker's Fee 

An editor, well known in the trade for his relish 
for making speeches, was approached by the pro- 
gram chairman of a ladies’ luncheon club. ‘““What 
is your fee?” she inquired. “Usually $25,” he re- 
plied. “But if I have to, I'll pay as much as $50.” 


Competitive Pricing 

“How much are your eggs?” a housewife asked. 
“Sixty cents a dozen,” the grocer answered. 
“Well,” the woman snapped, “the store on the 
corner sells them for 45 cents.” “Why don’t you 
buy there?” asked he. ‘“‘They’re out of stock.” 

“Oh,” responded the grocer, “we sell eggs for 
45 cents a dozen, too, when we are out of stock.” 
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Copy thousands of different documents daily 


... thanks 


A New York insurance company is 
xerographically copying more than 10,- 
000 different documents a day, turn- 
ing out—on ordinary, inexpensive 
paper—dry, positive prints ready for 
immediate use. 


PUSH 
THE BUTTON... 


and copies flow! 


to automatic XEROGRAPHY 


This application is typical of the im- 
mense speed, economy, and versatility 
of a XeroX® Copyflo® continuous 
printer . . . automatic xerography at its 
brilliant best. 

A Copyflo printer’s benefits are not 
limited to insurance firms. Its services 
are of equal value wherever volume 
copying is the need. 

A Copyflo printer enlarges, reduces, 
or copies size to size. It offers you the 
speediest, most flexible, most economi- 
cal way to get quality copies—precisely 
like the original—from opaque docu- 
ments or microfilm. The machine cop- 
ies onto offset paper masters or vellum 
intermediates as well. 


Write for proof-of-performance fold- 
ers showing how companies all over the 
country are speeding paperwork dupli- 
cating and saving thousands of dollars 
yearly with automatic xerography. 
Hatomw Xerox Inc., 60-86X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch Offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 
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NOW...colorful, 








Continuous Forms to enhance 





your corporate image! 








Now available from Reynolds & Reynolds, continuous forms to match your 

family of flat forms in colorful design and beauty . . . enhance your corporate 
image . . . work as an advertising and selling tool to favorably represent your 
company and its products . . . in addition to cutting paper work. 


Your experienced Reynolds & Reynolds representative will be happy to 
review your present continuous forms and submit new designs. If you wish, he 
will also introduce Reynolds & Reynolds famous line of flat forms—Unistyle 
stationery and Uniset forms—so that you can obtain your complete, matching 
line of business forms from one source! There’s no obligation for this service. 


-, 


Write to The Reynolds & Reynolds Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio, for this 

free booklet “10 Ways To Make Your 
Business Forms Pay Dividends” 
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The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


DAYTON, OHIO e CELINA, OHIO e DALLAS, TEXAS ee LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS SINCE 1866 
Also manufacturers of Post-Rite Pegboard Accounting Systems 


























